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Dear  Media  Representative: 


Today,  communities  across  the  country  are  struggling  to  deal  with  the 
myriad  problems  facing  young  people  and  their  families.  Some  communi- 
ties are  concerned  that  youth  crime  is  increasing;  others  are  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  young  people's  academic  failure  or  unintended  teen 
pregnancies. 

Without  question,  the  media  play  a  critical  role  in  informing  communities 
about  the  problems  facing  youth  and  families.  Yet  the  media  also  play 
another,  far  more  powerful  role:  helping  communities  see  the  opportuni- 
ties associated  with  adolescence. 

Young  people  are  a  resource  for  communities.  Even  youth  growing  up  in 
considerable  distress  have  talents,  strengths,  hopes,  and  dreams.  With  the 
support  and  guidance  of  caring  adults,  they  can  become  contributing 
members  of  the  community. 

The  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB),  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  supports  community  efforts  to 
promote  the  positive  development  of  young  people.  In  communities 
across  the  country,  youth  sendee  professionals  are  educating  policymakers 
and  the  general  public  about  what  young  people  growing  up  in  at-risk 
environments  need  and  about  the  best  strategies  for  ensuring  that  all 
young  people  achieve  their  full  potential. 

You  can  help.  Change  is  underway  in  systems  affecting  youth  and  families 
across  the  country.  Your  coverage  of  the  youth  and  family  beat  will 
inform  the  public  about  key  issues  and  help  focus  its  discussions  of  effec- 
tive strategies  for  strengthening  youth,  families,  and  communities. 


And  there  is  interest.  Your  readers  care  about  youth  and  family  issues 
because  those  concerns  are  personal.  The  baby  boomers  came  of  age  and 
started  their  families  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  They  are  struggling  to 
balance  work  and  family  life.  More  important,  most  people  are  strongly 
committed  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  young  people. 

Covering  Youth  and  Family  Issues:  A  Guide  for  the  Media  was  prepared 
to  help  you  enhance  your  coverage  of  youth  and  family  topics.  The  guide 
contains  key  sources  of  research  findings,  program  statistics,  and  other 
information.  It  also  raises  questions  to  help  you  more  fully  explore  youth 
and  family  matters. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  guide  useful.  Please  feel  free  to  call 
FYSB's  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  at  301/608-8098  if 
you  have  questions  or  need  additional  information. 

Olivia  A.  Golden 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Children  and  Families 
Administration  for  Children 

and  Families 
U.S.  Department  of  Health 

and  Human  Services 
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Covering  Youth  and  Family  Policy 


Today,  the  leaders  of  this  country  are  struggling  to  address  a  range  of 
social  issues,  many  of  them  interconnected.  The  problems  of  young 
people  and  their  families,  for  example,  seldom  occur  in  isolation.  Rather, 
they  are  linked  to  poverty,  imperfect  academic  systems,  crumbling  inner- 
city  infrastructures,  and  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  community. 

Yet  youth  policy  usually  is  approached  as  an  isolated  issue.  The  focus  far 
too  often  is  on  the  failure  of  young  people  to  achieve  certain  bench- 
marks. In  fact,  more  often  than  not,  it  is  the  failure  of  our  community  sys- 
tems to  protect,  guide,  and  offer  opportunities  to  youth  that  results  in 
negative  outcomes  for  them. 

Many  youth  who  run  away  from  home,  for  example,  have  been  neglected 
by  educational  and  child  protective  systems  that  failed  to  notice  that  they 
were  being  abused.  Joining  a  gang  may  seem  a  rebellious  act,  but  youth 
struggling  to  thrive  in  neighborhoods  plagued  by  violence  may  see  it  as 
their  only  chance  for  survival. 

As  communities  consider  new  approaches  to  helping  youth  in  at-risk  situ- 
ations and  their  families,  the  media  can  help  the  general  public  think  rea- 
sonably about  which  youth  policies  and  practices  to  support  by  requiring 
policymakers  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

•  What  are  the  community's  overall  goals  for  young  people,  and 
how  will  the  new  policy  or  practice  help  youth  achieve  those 
goals? 

•  What  is  good  about  the  policy  or  practice,  and  what  about  it 
might  cause  difficulties  for  young  people,  their  families,  or  the 
broader  community? 
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•  What  are  the  financial  implications  of  the  proposed  policy  or  prac  - 
tice, and  where  will  the  necessary  resources  come  from? 

•  What  are  the  projected  goals  and  outcomes  of  the  policy  or 
practice? 

•  What  will  be  done  to  address  the  unintended  consequences  of  the 
policy  or  practice  that  are  discovered  during  the  implementation 
process? 

•  How  will  this  policy  or  practice  make  life  better  or  worse  for 
young  people,  their  families,  and  communities? 

In  addition,  the  media  can  take  the  following  steps  to  ensure  that  cover- 
age of  youth  and  family  policy  is  balanced  and  will  enhance  the  quality 
of  community  life: 

•  Build  their  knowledge  about  youth  and  family  policy  and  practice, 
both  nationally  and  locally. 

•  Establish  a  youth  and  family  beat  that  routinely  covers  all  youth 
and  family  issues. 

•  Create  special  projects  or  produce  a  special  series  that  addresses 
issues  related  to  young  people  and  their  families. 

•  Attempt  to  place  youth  and  family  issues  in  the  broader  context  of 
other  community  concerns. 

•  Include  a  range  of  perspectives  in  youth  and  family  stories,  but 
invite  nationally  recognized  youth  policy  experts  to  provide  the 
slant  on  those  perspectives.  Their  expertise  will  help  define  youth 
policy  through  research  and  experience. 
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•  Contact  other  journalists  with  experience  covering  the  youth  and 
family  beat  to  exchange  ideas  and  insights. 

•  Establish  relationships  with  experienced  local  youth  service  profes- 
sionals to  better  understand  the  context  of  youth-related  news. 

Without  question,  most  community  members  share  a  deep  interest  in 
helping  young  people,  particularly  those  growing  up  in  disadvantaged 
circumstances.  Yet  they  may  not  understand  the  best  approaches  to  doing 
so.  The  media  can  play  a  key  role  in  informing  community  members  by 
linking  them  to  youth  policy  experts  through  their  reporting.  Those 
experts  can  help  the  community  identify  new  approaches  to  ensuring  that 
all  young  people  receive  the  time  and  attention  they  deserve.  The  youth 
development  model  is  one  such  approach. 

Youth  Development:  Focusing  on  the  Positive 

Across  the  country,  there  is  a  new  wave  of  support  for  the  "youth  devel- 
opment" approach  to  working  with  young  people.  The  youth  develop- 
ment approach  suggests  that  helping  young  people  achieve  their  full 
potential  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  involved  in 
risky  behavior. 

Youth  development  strategies  focus  on  giving  young  people  the  chance 
to  build  skills,  exercise  leadership,  form  relationships  with  caring  adults, 
and  help  their  communities.  Further,  the  youth  development  approach 
acknowledges  that  youth  are  resources  in  rebuilding  communities 
and  that  helping  young  people  requires  strengthening  families  and 
communities. 
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Organizations  such  as  the  National  Network  for  Youth,  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  and  numerous  foundations  are  supporting  the  youth 
development  approach.  The  Federal  Government  also  is  exploring  new 
strategies  for  institutionalizing  the  youth  development  approach.  The 
Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB);  Administration  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families;  Administration  for  Children  and  Families;  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS),  is  taking  the  lead  on 
this  initiative. 

A  History  of  Promoting  Youth  Development 

Focusing  on  young  people's  strengths  rather  than  their  failings  is  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  youth  development  construct,  which  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  DHHS  youth-related  programs  for  more  than  two 
decades.  As  far  back  as  1970,  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  (YDDPA),  FYSB's  predecessor  agency,  devel- 
oped a  delinquency  prevention  strategy  based  on  the  reasons  most  young 
people  stay  out  of  trouble.  In  other  words,  the  agency  looked  at  what 
kept  "good"  kids  on  track  and  identified  four  elements  necessary  for 
youth  to  develop  in  a  positive  way: 

•  A  sense  of  competence 

•  A  sense  of  usefulness 

•  A  sense  of  belonging 

•  A  sense  of  power 

Over  the  past  20  years,  FYSB  has  continued  to  focus  on  the  youth  devel- 
opment model  for  several  reasons.  FYSB  recognizes  that  it  is  crucial  that 
positive  developmental  opportunities  be  available  during  adolescence,  a 
time  of  rapid  growth  and  change.  Adolescents  need  opportunities  to  fulfill 
developmental  needs  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  psychological,  social, 
and  moral  and  ethical  areas.  They  benefit  from  experiential  learning,  need 
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to  belong  to  a  group  while  maintaining  their  individuality,  and  want  adult 
support  and  interest.  They  also  need  opportunities  to  express  opinions, 
challenge  adult  assumptions,  develop  the  ability  to  make  appropriate 
choices,  and  learn  and  use  new  skills. 

When  young  people  are  not  given  positive  outlets  for  growth,  they  may 
find  potentially  damaging  alternatives.  Gang  membership,  for  example, 
may  address  adolescent  needs  for  safety  and  membership  in  a  group, 
development  of  close  friendships,  and  opportunities  to  make  decisions 
and  take  responsibility.  Involvement  in  gangs,  however,  also  places  young 
people  at  high  risk  for  drug  use  and  exposure  to  violence  and  crime.  In 
contrast,  positive  developmental  opportunities  meet  adolescent  needs 
while  decreasing  their  exposure  to  destructive  influences  and  reducing 
their  involvement  in  risky  behaviors. 

Programs  with  a  youth  development  focus  offer  young  people  the  skills 
and  knowledge  they  will  need  to  function  effectively  as  adults  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  world.  Yet  the  primary  focus  of  the  youth 
development  model  is  not  on  simply  providing  services.  Rather,  youth 
development  emphasizes  offering  young  people  a  full  complement  of 
services  and  opportunities. 

The  youth  development  approach  provides  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  build  leadership  skills  and  interact  with  other  youth  from 
various  backgrounds  and  in  different  stages  of  maturation.  Further,  the 
youth  development  model  provides  chances  for  youth  to  become 
involved  in  their  communities  in  ways  that  build  on  young  people's 
strengths  and  give  them  hope  for  the  future. 
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Creating  a  Dialogue  About  Youth  Policy 

The  youth  development  approach  is  more  viable  in  communities  in  which 
an  informed  dialogue  about  youth  policy  is  underway.  The  media  can 
contribute  to  an  educated  public  dialogue  about  youth  and  family  policy 
through  stories  that... 

•  Communicate  the  complexity  of  youth  and  family  issues 

•  Seek  to  illuminate  youth  and  family  concerns  rather  than  to  sen- 
sationalize an  incident  or  issue 


Address  the  root  causes  of  youth  and  family  problems,  placing 
them  in  the  context  of  circumstances  in  the  broader  community 

Present  information  on  effective  local  youth  organizations,  pro- 
grams, and  policies 

Describe  successful  local  strategies  for  involving  youth  in  positive 
activities 

Examine  the  resiliency  of  young  people  who  receive  appropriate 
adult  support,  even  those  youth  from  the  most  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  or  circumstances 


Place  statistics  in  the  appropriate  context  to  help  ensure  that  they 
are  not  misused 


Explain  the  costs  and  benefits  of  providing  prevention  and  early 
intervention  services  for  youth  rather  than  paying  to  incarcerate 
them  later 
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Link  even  the  most  tragic  incident  to  something  positive,  for 
example,  a  step  that  can  be  taken  immediately  to  prevent  future 
tragedies 

Avoid  invading  the  personal  privacy  of  young  people  and  their 
families,  particularly  during  difficult  times 

Promote  positive  images  of  young  people  to  foster  readership 
among  youth  and  build  their  sense  of  self-worth 

Share  good  news  about  young  people  who  are  contributing  to 
the  community 

Alert  the  public  to  the  critical  need  to  enhance  services  and  sup- 
ports to  young  people  and  their  families 

Offer  steps  community  members  can  take  to  help  youth,  families, 
youth  programs,  and  the  broader  community 


Exploring  Youth  Policy:  Sources  for  Journalists 

There  are  a  number  of  resources  available  to  journalists  interested  in 
encouraging  community  involvement  in  a  dialogue  about  youth  policy. 
Below  are  some  strategies  for  media  personnel  interested  in  expanding 
their  networks  of  sources  on  youth  and  family  policy  and  practice. 

1.  Meet  with  youth  service  professionals  in  your  community  to  learn 
more  about  youth  practice  and  policy  locally  and  at  the  State  and 
national  levels.  Ask  them  what  they  consider  to  be  the  most  pressing 
youth  and  family  issues. 

2.  Subscribe  to  youth-produced  newsletters,  or  purchase  publications 
that  share  the  stories  of  young  people.  These  sources  will  help  you 
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follow  the  issues  as  young  people  see  them.  Attachment  A  lists 
examples  of  publications  by  young  people. 

3.  Find  out  about  training  opportunities  or  support  networks  for  journal- 
ists covering  youth  and  family  issues.  The  Casey  Journalism  Center 
for  Children  and  Families,  for  example,  offers  fellowships  and  other 
resources.1 

4.  Get  on  the  mailing  lists  of  polling,  research,  or  data  collection  organi- 
zations to  ensure  that  you  receive  new  national  and  local  data  on 
youth  and  family  issues.  Federal  agencies  also  conduct  research  and 
collect  data  on  youth  and  family  issues;  some  of  those  data  are 
documented  in  the  resources  listed  in  Attachment  B. 

5.  Call  national  clearinghouses,  national  youth  advocacy  organizations, 
and  public  interest  groups  focusing  on  youth  and  family  issues  to 
obtain  background  information,  to  request  the  latest  research  find- 
ings, and  to  obtain  a  national  perspective  on  youth  and  family  issues. 
Attachments  C,  D,  and  E  contain  lists  of  clearinghouses  and  resource 
centers,  national  youth-related  resource  organizations,  and  national 
public  interest  groups,  respectively. 

Further,  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  (NCFY)  has 
compiled  a  list  of  home  page  addresses  of  organizations  that  focus 
on  youth  and  family  issues.  To  request  a  copy,  contact  NCFY  at 
301/608-8098. 


more  information,  contact  the  Casey  Journalism  Center  for  Children  and  Families, 
8701-B  Adelphi  Road,  Adelphi,  MD  20783;  301/445-4971. 
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6.  Speak  with  key  representatives  of  national,  State,  or  local  foundations 
that  fund  youth  initiatives  or  research.  Attachment  F  contains  a  list  of 
national  and  corporate  foundations  that  fund  youth  initiatives.  Call 
NCFY  at  301/608-8098  for  a  list  of  foundations  that  fund  youth 
initiatives  in  a  particular  State(s). 

7.  Review  past  coverage  of  youth  and  family  issues  by  other  media 
outlets  to  identify  key  issues. 

8.  Host  a  community  forum  to  learn  more  about  the  types  of  youth  and 
family  stories  of  interest  to  your  audience. 

9.  Talk  to  young  people  about  what  they  need  and  want  from  the 
community,  and  share  that  information  through  a  special  series. 

10.  Establish  a  quarterly  roundtable  with  organizations  that  work  with 
young  people  (including  community  organizations,  schools,  and  law 
enforcement  personnel)  as  a  means  of  staying  current  on  youth  and 
family  issues. 


Examining  Youth  Policy  Locally:  Questions  for  Reporters  To  Ask 

The  above-mentioned  strategies  enable  media  personnel  to  expand  their 
networks  of  sources,  through  which  they  can  begin  exploring  youth  and 
family  policy  from  new  angles.  They  can  ask  questions,  such  as  those 
listed  below,  that  may  yield  answers  to  help  community  members  explore 
effective  strategies  for  helping  young  people. 

1.     What  is  the  total  funding  available  for  youth  programs  and  services  in 
the  community  (include  Federal,  State,  and  local)? 
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2.  How  is  that  funding  allocated  (as  categorical  funding  for  special 
types  of  programs  or  as  block  grant  funding  that  can  be  used  as 
determined  locally)? 

3.  Who  is  responsible  for  determining  how  that  funding  will  be  used? 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  expertise  of  those  who  determine  which  youth 
programs  and  services  to  fund?  How  much  experience  in  youth 
policy  and  practice  do  they  have? 

5.  What  community  programs  currently  offer  services  and  opportunities 
to  young  people?  Who  administers  those  programs  (local  govern- 
ment, nonprofit  agencies,  private-sector  organizations)? 

6.  How  do  those  programs  work  together  to  support  young  people? 
Do  local  funding  decisions  or  regulatory  systems  facilitate  or  hinder 
collaboration  among  programs? 

7.  Is  there  a  clear  youth  policy  at  the  State,  local,  or  community  level? 
Who  is  able  to  articulate  that  policy?  How  often  is  that  policy  reex- 
amined and  by  whom? 

8.  What  is  the  central  philosophy  driving  local  youth  policy?  Is  it  based 
on  research,  practice,  or  community  input? 

9.  Has  the  community  (State,  local,  or  neighborhood)  ever  sought  the 
assistance  of  experts  on  youth  practice  from  outside  the  State  in 
reviewing  or  enhancing  that  policy? 

10.  Is  youth  policy  guided  primarily  by  those  in  political  positions,  or  are 
experts  with  no  political  agenda  involved  or  consulted? 
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11.  What  can  be  done  immediately  to  improve  youth  policy  and  practice, 
and  what  requires  longer  term  planning? 

12.  What  is  national  policy  with  regard  to  youth  services  (for  example, 
Federal  legislation,  Administration  initiatives,  Federal  agency  policies, 
and  expert  analysis)?  Are  local  efforts  guided  by  that  policy? 

13-  What  are  the  most  effective  strategies  for  helping  .  .  . 

•  Youth  growing  up  in  at-risk  environments? 

•  Youth  without  families  to  support  and  nurture  them? 

•  Youth  who  have  been  living  on  the  streets? 

•  Youth  who  have  been  physically,  emotionally,  or  sexually  abused? 

•  Youth  just  beginning  to  engage  in  delinquent  acts? 

•  Youth  who  have  been  involved  with  the  juvenile  justice  system  on 
several  occasions? 

•  Youth  involved  in  serious  or  violent  delinquent  acts? 

•  All  young  people  as  they  make  the  transition  to  adulthood  and 
independence? 
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14.  What  are  the  links  between  .  .  . 

•  Poverty,  racism,  gender  bias,  and  homophobia  and  young  people  s 
difficulties  in  families,  schools,  the  workplace,  and  the  broader 
community? 

•  Familial  drug  use  and  youth  drug  use  or  other  at-risk  behaviors? 

•  Abuse  and  neglect  and  young  people's  at-risk  behaviors? 

•  Child  sexual  abuse  and  teen  pregnancy? 

•  The  failures  of  the  child  welfare  (child  protective)  system  and 
youth  involvement  with  drugs,  delinquency,  or  other  at-risk 
behaviors? 

Using  This  Guide  To  Cover  Youth  Policy 

This  guide  is  intended  to  assist  the  media  in  supporting  local  communities 
in  reexamining  youth  policy.  It  contains  strategies  for  covering  tragic  inci- 
dents involving  young  people  and  for  helping  the  community  rethink  a 
politicized  issue.  In  addition,  it  offers  suggestions  on  how  the  media  can 
be  a  resource  for  communities  interested  in  changing  their  youth  policies. 
The  guide  also  provides  an  overview  of  Federal  youth  and  family  pro- 
gramming and  sources  of  further  information  on  youth  and  family  policy. 
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Responding  to  Tragedy: 
Helping  Frame  the  Policy  Issues 


In  many  communities,  media  coverage  of  youth  and  family  issues  often 
occurs  in  response  to  a  tragic  incident.  That  incident  might  be  the  death 
of  one  or  more  young  people  because  of  crime,  abuse,  or  neglect;  a 
crime  committed  against  another  community  member  by  a  young  person; 
or  the  death  of  a  young  person  who  has  fallen  through  the  cracks  of  the 
educational  and  social  systems  established  to  ensure  their  safety  and 
well-being. 

Whenever  society  fails  its  young  people,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  inflames  the 
passions  of  most  community  members.  At  those  times,  emotion  often  over- 
takes thoughtful  action.  As  a  result,  youth  policy  far  too  often  is  driven  by 
passionate  appeal  rather  than  well-grounded  research  and  practice. 

Reporters  can  help  maintain  sound  youth  policy  by  reframing  the  discus- 
sion of  an  individual  tragedy  in  the  context  of  the  larger  policy  issues. 
They  can  do  so  by  asking  experts  on  youth  policy  the  following  questions: 

•  Is  this  an  isolated  incident  or  a  situation  that  occurs  frequently  in 
our  community? 

•  If  it  is  an  isolated  incident,  how  can  the  story  be  covered  in  a  way 
that  lets  the  community  understand  why  and  how  this  happened 
and  the  likelihood  that  it  will  not  happen  again? 

•  If  it  is  not  an  isolated  incident,  when  else  has  it  occurred,  and 
why  does  it  continue  to  happen? 
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•  What  systems  failed  to  protect  the  victim?  What  should  be  done 
to  change  those  systems  so  that  this  does  not  happen  again? 

•  Who  is  in  the  best  position  to  effect  the  needed  changes? 

•  How  can  community  members  support  those  changes? 
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Helping  Refocus  an  Issue: 
A  Sampling  of  Questions 


The  media  play  a  critical  role  in  helping  community  members  analyze 
issues  and  develop  solutions.  What  follows  is  an  example  of  how  the 
media  can  help  raise  significant  questions  about  an  issue.  The  topic  of 
youth  violence  is  particularly  relevant,  given  the  level  of  emotional  cover- 
age that  has  driven  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to  date. 

Enhancing  Media  Coverage  of  Youth  Violence  in  America: 
Issues  for  Consideration 

Crime  and  violence  often  are  cited  as  the  top  concerns  of  Americans 
today.  As  a  result,  elected  officials  and  other  policymakers  are  attempting 
to  address  the  issues  of  crime  and  delinquency,  with  a  special  focus  on 
reducing  youth  violence. 

The  media  play  a  role  in  national,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  examine  a 
range  of  issues  related  to  the  perception  that  crime  and  violence,  particu- 
larly youth  violence,  are  increasing.  By  considering  the  following  in  cov- 
ering those  issues,  the  media  can  help  Americans  think  more  comprehen- 
sively about  crime  and  violence: 

•  Is  violence  increasing  (nationally,  locally,  or  both)? 

•  If  so,  in  what  communities  is  violence  increasing?  What  are  the 
factors  leading  to  the  increase?  Who  is  involved  in  the  violence? 
And  what  types  of  violent  acts  are  predominant? 
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•  Is  the  public's  perception  that  crime  has  dramatically  increased  a 
result  of  an  increase  in  the  severity  and  randomness  of  violence? 
Or  is  that  perception  due  to  increased  exposure  to  violence 
through  the  media,  the  movies,  sporting  events,  computer  games, 
music  videos,  and  literature?  Is  it  due  to  both  factors? 

•  What  is  the  current  "culture"  with  regard  to  violence,  and  how  is  it 
perpetuated  by  society? 

•  What  are  the  effects  of  that  culture  on  young  people,  families,  and 
the  quality  of  community  life? 

•  What  do  we  know  about  the  effects  of  domestic  violence  (and  our 
failure  to  intervene  more  effectively  in  those  situations)  on  that 
culture? 

•  What  are  the  effects  of  prescribed  gender  roles  (for  example,  male 
esteem  based  on  physical  strength  or  prowess)  on  that  culture? 

•  Why  are  young  people  rather  than  adults  the  focus  of  violence 
prevention  efforts? 

•  What  root  causes  of  violence  might  instead  be  the  focus  of  vio- 
lence prevention  efforts  (for  example,  poverty;  lack  of  legitimate 
opportunities;  the  competitive  nature  of  the  culture;  racism  and 
other  bias  against  those  outside  the  majority  or  mainstream;  the 
glamorization  of  violence  through  the  movies  and  music  videos; 
and  the  numbing  effect  of  repeated  exposure  to  violence  through 
the  media,  movies,  and  other  communication  vehicles)? 

•  What  roles  can  various  community  members  play  in  preventing  or 
reducing  violence? 
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•  How  can  people  work  with  the  entertainment  industry  to  reduce 
the  level  of  violence  in  movies,  music,  and  magazines  through  an 
approach  that  encourages  responsibility  without  advocating  censor- 
ship? 

•  What  can  the  media  and  citizens  do  to  encourage  elected  officials 
and  other  policymakers  to  forgo  quick  fixes  to  violence  and 
violence-related  problems  and  to  instead  develop  comprehensive 
solutions  that  focus  on  the  root  causes  of  violence? 


•    What  can  the  media  and  citizens  do  to  encourage  political  candi- 
dates, elected  officials,  and  other  policymakers  to  begin  an 
informed  dialogue  (rather  than  a  debate)  about  crime  and  violence 
and  to  stop  adhering  to  the  "sound  bite  formula"  for  addressing 
these  issues? 
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The  Media  as  a  Resource: 
Involving  Youth  .  .  . 
Supporting  the  Community 


The  media's  primary  role  may  be  to  cover  the  news.  Yet  local  media 
outlets  also  are  businesses  with  an  interest  in  the  quality  of  commu- 
nity life.  Without  much  additional  effort,  local  media  outlets  can  con- 
tribute to  community  efforts  to  help  youth  and  families: 

•  Consider  providing  space  for  a  periodic  column  or  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision spot  written  or  produced  by  young  people,  which  offers 
youth  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  community  life  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 

•  Collaborate  with  local  youth  service  organizations  to  offer  intern 
positions  to  young  people  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
Provide  mentors  for  young  people  during  the  internships. 

•  Solicit  opinion-editorial  pieces  from  youth  service  experts  when 
the  community  is  considering  changes  in  youth  policy. 

•  Invite  youth  to  sit  on  the  editorial  board  to  present  their  perspec- 
tives on  youth  programs  and  policies  and  on  local  opportunities 
for  young  people. 

•  Conduct  workshops  on  effective  methods  for  working  with  the 
media  for  staff  of  community  youth  organizations. 

•  Report  on  solutions.  The  public  wants  to  know  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  improve  conditions  for  youth  and  families  and  how  they 
can  help. 
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The  Federal  Role  in  Youth  Policy 
and  Programming 


The  Federal  Government  plays  a  leadership  role  in  supporting 
improved  youth  service  policy  and  practice  at  the  local  level.  Most 
Federal  policies  and  programs  stem  from  legislative  activities.  Congress 
enacts  legislation  establishing  programs,  mandating  special  studies,  and 
offering  incentives  to  States  and  communities  interested  in  enhancing  their 
responses  to  young  people,  especially  those  growing  up  in  at-risk  circum- 
stances. 

Federal  agencies  offer  the  following  types  of  support  to  communities 
interested  in  assisting  young  people  and  their  families: 

•  Providing  grants  for  programs  offering  services  to  young  people 
and  their  families  or  for  conducting  demonstration  projects  to  test 
new  approaches  to  providing  such  services 

•  Awarding  formula  grants  to  States  that  agree  to  comply  with  spe- 
cific youth  policy  mandates 

•  Conducting  research  to  test  theories  or  evaluate  practices 

•  Offering  training  and  technical  assistance  to  grantee  projects  or 
other  communities  interested  in  developing  or  enhancing  their 
responses  to  youth  and  family  issues 
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•  Supporting  clearinghouses  to  ensure  the  dissemination  of  new 
research  findings  and  other  practical  information 

•  Collaborating  with  other  Federal  agencies  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  youth  policy  that  spans  substantive  areas 

Most  Federal  agencies  conduct  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
activities  to  improve  youth  and  family  practice  and  policy.  (See 
Attachment  G  for  a  description  of  Federal  agencies  supporting  youth  and 
family  programming.)  One  of  the  lead  Federal  agencies  on  youth  and 
family  issues  is  the  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB); 
Administration  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families;  Administration  for 
Children  and  Families;  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

About  the  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau 

The  mission  of  FYSB  is  to  provide  national  leadership  on  youth  issues 
and  to  assist  individuals  and  organizations  in  providing  effective,  compre- 
hensive services  for  youth  in  at-risk  situations  and  their  families.  FYSB 
administers  grant  programs  that  support  locally  based  services  for  young 
people.  A  primary  goal  of  FYSB  programs  is  to  provide  positive  alterna- 
tives for  youth,  ensure  their  safety,  and  maximize  their  potential  to  take 
advantage  of  available  opportunities. 

FYSB  also  funds  research  and  demonstration  projects  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth  issues;  supports  the  National 
Runaway  Switchboard,  a  confidential,  24-hour,  toll-free  hotline  for  run- 
away youth;  funds  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth 
(NCFY);  and  offers  training  and  technical  assistance  through  a  regional 
system  of  providers. 
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The  media  can  address  local  youth  policy  more  clearly  by  providing  infor- 
mation on  Federal  efforts  to  improve  youth  policy  and  practice.  For  more 
information  on  Federal  or  local  youth  policy  and  programs,  contact  the 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  at  301/608-8098. 

Helping  Journalists  Find  What  They  Are  Looking  For 

If  you  are  preparing  a  story  on  youth  and  family  issues,  NCFY  is  your 
resource.  NCFY  staff  will  quickly  help  you  find  the  information  you  need. 

FYSB  established  NCFY  to  help  those  interested  in  youth  and  family  con- 
cerns find  the  answers  to  their  questions  and  to  connect  them  with  others 
interested  in  improving  youth  and  family  policy. 

NCFY  staff  conduct  research  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  requester 
and  link  them  with  expert  sources  for  additional  information.  NCFY  main- 
tains a  library  containing  the  latest  publications  on  youth  and  family 
issues,  lists  of  youth-related  national  resource  organizations  and  clearing- 
houses, and  background  on  initiatives  that  benefit  young  people  and  their 
families. 

All  it  takes  is  a  phone  call! 

National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth 
P.O.  Box  13505 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20911-3505 
301/608-8098 
Fax:  301/608-8721 
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Key  Terminology 


As  in  any  profession,  the  youth  service  field  has  jargon  that  becomes 
second  nature  to  the  practitioners  and  policymakers  working  on  spe- 
cific issues.  The  following  terms  often  are  used  by  youth  service  profes- 
sionals; the  definitions  provided  may  be  helpful  in  translating  the  terms 
for  lay  people. 

Acquittal:  Judgment  of  the  court  that  a  person  is  not  guilty  of  the 
offense  for  which  he  or  she  has  been  tried.  The  judgment  is  made  by  a 
jury  or  a  judicial  officer. 

Adjudicate:  To  settle  a  case  by  judicial  procedure. 

Adjudication  hearing:  Stage  in  juvenile  court  proceedings  in  which 
arguments,  testimony,  and  evidence  are  presented  to  determine  whether  a 
youth  actually  committed  the  alleged  offense. 

Aftercare:  Control,  supervision,  and  care  exercised  over  youth  after  they 
leave  community-based  programs  or  are  released  from  juvenile  facilities. 
Aftercare  may  include  probation,  counseling,  enrollment  in  a  community 
program,  or  other  forms  of  treatment.  Aftercare  services  are  designed  to 
support  young  people's  return  to  their  families  and  communities  and  to 
lessen  the  chance  that  they  will  get  in  trouble  again. 

Categorical  funding:  Funding  given  to  youth  service  practitioners  to 
provide  a  narrowly  defined  set  of  services. 

Child  abuse:  Behavior  directed  toward  a  child  by  an  adult  that  harms  a 
child's  physical  or  emotional  health  and  development.  There  are  four 
major  categories  of  child  abuse:  physical  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  emotional 
abuse,  and  neglect. 
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Chin  or  Cin:  Commonly  used  abbreviations  for  "child  in  need  of  super- 
vision." 

Classification:  Process  by  which  the  educational,  vocational,  treatment, 
and  security  needs  of  a  youth  offender  are  determined  in  the  course  of 
intake  to,  and  processing  through,  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Commitment:  Action  of  a  judicial  officer  ordering  that  a  young  person 
who  has  been  alleged  or  judged  to  have  committed  an  offense  be  placed 
in  a  particular  kind  of  confinement  or  community  residential  program. 

Community  youth  development:  Phrase  coined  by  the  National 
Network  for  Youth  to  describe  an  approach  to  working  with  young 
people  through  which  they  are  actively  engaged  in  developing  their  own 
identity  and  sense  of  self-worth,  independence,  belonging,  and  connec- 
tion to  family  and  community. 

Correctional  facility:  Facility  for  the  confinement  of  individuals  accused 
or  convicted  of  criminal  or  delinquent  activity. 

Deinstitutionalization:  Process  of  removing  young  people  who  have 
committed  status  offenses  (behaviors  considered  offenses  only  if  carried 
out  by  young  people  [see  p.  34])  from  secure  detention  and  correctional 
facilities  and  providing  services  to  them  through  community-based  pro- 
grams. Deinstitutionalization  is  one  of  the  mandates  for  States  receiving 
formula  grant  funding  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (P.L.  93-415). 

Delinquency  prevention:  Efforts  to  stop  young  people  from  engaging 
in  delinquent  acts.  These  initiatives  may  be  directed  at  the  general 
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population  or  a  targeted  category  of  youth  and  focus  on  youth  who  have 
not  yet  become  involved  in  delinquent  acts. 

Delinquent  offense:  Act  committed  by  a  youth  that  would  be  a  crime  if 
committed  by  an  adult.  Examples  include  assault,  burglary,  and  posses- 
sion of  illegal  drugs. 

Dependency  case:  Case  in  which  neglect  or  physical,  sexual,  or  emo- 
tional abuse  of  a  young  person  by  a  parent  is  alleged. 

Dependent:  Young  person  who  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
court  because  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  neglected  or  physically,  sex- 
ually, or  emotionally  abused  by  a  parent. 

Detention:  Temporary  confinement  of  a  youth  alleged  to  be  delinquent 
pending  pretrial  release  or  juvenile  court  proceedings,  or  judged  through 
a  juvenile  hearing  to  be  delinquent. 

Disposition:  Decision  reached  concerning  a  young  person's  case. 
Examples  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  a  juvenile  court  judge's  decision 
to  dismiss  a  case  or  to  order  a  young  person  to  participate  in  a  drug  treat- 
ment program  or  perform  community  service.  Juvenile  court  case  disposi- 
tions fall  into  the  following  categories: 

•  Dismissal:  Order  of  the  court  disposing  of  a  case  without  con- 
ducting a  trial  of  the  issues.  Dismissal  may  occur  when  there  is  a 
finding  of  insufficient  evidence  to  bring  the  matter  to  trial,  when 
no  more  decisions  or  actions  are  anticipated,  or  when  the  case  is 
already  being  handled  by  another  court. 

•  Placement:  Removing  youth  found  to  have  committed  an  offense 
from  the  home  and  placing  them  elsewhere,  such  as  in  a  juvenile 
or  other  facility,  for  a  specified  period. 
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•  Probation:  Placing  a  youth  found  to  have  committed  an  offense 
under  the  supervision  of  the  court.  During  probation,  the  young 
person  must  maintain  good  behavior,  not  commit  another  offense, 
and  meet  any  other  conditions  the  court  may  deem  appropriate  to 
impose. 

•  Probation  before  judgment:  Placing  a  youth  found  to  have 
committed  an  offense  on  probation  before  the  judge  makes  a  final 
decision.  Successful  completion  of  the  probation  period  results  in 
a  complete  dismissal  of  the  charges  without  any  finding  of 
involvement  by  the  young  person  in  the  offense. 

•  Transfer  or  waiver  to  adult  criminal  court:  Transfer  of  a 
young  person's  case  to  a  court  normally  used  to  try  adults  for  vio- 
lations of  criminal  law,  such  as  murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  or 
distribution  of  illegal  drugs.  A  juvenile's  case  is  usually  transferred 
to  adult  criminal  court  because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  alleged 
offense. 

•  Other:  Youth  found  to  have  committed  an  offense  may  be  given 
a  disposition  other  than  a  dismissal,  placement,  probation,  or 
transfer,  such  as  requiring  participation  in  a  drug  abuse  treatment 
system,  payment  of  fines,  or  performance  of  community  service. 

Disposition  hearing:  Hearing  held  after  the  adjudication  hearing  in 
which  the  judge  determines  the  disposition  of  a  young  person's  case. 

Diversion:  Channeling  young  people  into  programs  as  an  alternative  to 
processing  their  cases  through  the  juvenile  court.  A  youth,  for  example, 
might  be  referred  to  a  community  service  program  to  perform  volunteer 
work  to  "repay"  the  community. 
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Drug  testing:  Examination  of  a  person's  urine  and/or  hair  samples  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  drugs. 

Emotional  abuse:  Verbally  mistreating  or  withholding  positive  emotional 
support  from  a  child.  Emotional  abuse  involves  an  adult  speaking  to  a 
child  in  ways  that  are  intended  to  demean,  shame,  threaten,  blame,  intim- 
idate, or  unfairly  criticize  the  child. 

Family  preservation:  Approach  designed  to  keep  families  together 
while  providing  services  tailored  to  their  individual  needs.  Services  are 
typically  short  term  and  intensive  and  are  offered  in  the  home  rather  than 
in  a  social  service  facility.  Most  family  preservation  and  support  activities 
provide  families  with  the  support  and  skills  necessary  to  determine  and 
achieve  their  own  goals. 

Group  home:  Nonsecure  program  in  which  a  group  of  young  people 
live  and  receive  services  at  the  program  facility  under  the  supervision  of 
adult  staff.  Group  homes  emphasize  family-style  living  in  a  homelike 
atmosphere.  Although  many  youth  living  in  group  homes  are  ordered 
there  by  the  court,  group  homes  also  may  house  abused  or  neglected 
youth  who  are  placed  there  by  social  service  agencies. 

Hearing:  Court  proceeding  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action  or  to  deter- 
mine a  young  person's  involvement  or  noninvolvement  in  an  offense. 
Arguments,  witnesses,  and  evidence  are  heard  by  the  judicial  officer  or 
administrative  body  making  the  decision. 

Holistic  or  wraparound  services:  In  the  wraparound  services 
approach,  a  team  of  professionals  from  different  disciplines  works  with  a 
young  person  and  the  family  to  offer  services  that  meet  their  specific 
needs.  The  team  also  may  work  with  the  family  in  a  location  that  is  com- 
fortable for  the  family,  for  example,  at  their  home  or  at  the  young  per- 
son's school. 
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Intake  or  arrest:  Action  of  taking  a  youth  into  police  custody  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  him  or  her  with  a  delinquent  act.  The  juvenile  justice 
process  often  begins  with  an  investigation  by  a  police  officer,  either 
because  the  police  officer  observes  a  delinquent  act  being  committed  or 
because  such  an  act  is  reported.  The  police  officer  generally  will  take  one 
of  three  actions  at  intake  or  arrest:  (1)  release  the  youth  to  the  parents 
with  a  warning  or  reprimand,  (2)  release  the  youth  to  the  parents  under 
the  condition  that  the  youth  enroll  in  a  community  diversion  program,  or 
(3)  keep  the  youth  in  custody  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  juvenile  courts 
intake  officer  for  further  processing. 

Intake  decision:  Recommendation  made  by  the  juvenile  court's  intake 
officer  to  either  handle  the  case  informally  or  schedule  the  case  for  a 
juvenile  court  hearing. 

Intake  hearing:  Early  stage  in  juvenile  court  proceedings  in  which  an 
intake  officer  decides  to  either  handle  the  case  informally  or  schedule  the 
case  for  a  juvenile  court  hearing. 

Intake  officer:  Official  who  receives,  reviews,  and  processes  cases  in 
which  a  young  person  is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  offense.  The 
intake  officer  can  recommend  either  handling  the  case  informally  or 
scheduling  the  case  for  a  juvenile  court  hearing.  The  intake  officer  also 
may  provide  referrals  for  juveniles  and  their  families  to  other  community 
agencies. 

Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles:  Accord,  signed  in  1955,  among  all 
State  governments  that  regulates  how  States  handle  youth  who  have  com- 
mitted a  status  or  delinquent  offense  and  are  picked  up  by  police  outside 
of  their  home  States. 

Jail  removal:  Process  through  which  States  ensure  that  young  people 
are  not  held  in  adult  jails  or  lockups.  Jail  removal  is  one  of  the  mandates 
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for  States  receiving  formula  grant  funding  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (P.L.  93-415). 

Juvenile:  Young  person  at  or  below  the  maximum  age  of  juvenile  court 
authority,  as  defined  in  the  local  jurisdiction.  In  most  States,  young  people 
age  18  or  younger  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Juvenile  court:  Court  with  authority  over  cases  involving  individuals 
under  a  specified  age,  usually  18  years. 

Labeling  theory:  Process  by  which  a  community  classifies  young  people 
by  using  a  set  of  guidelines  that  define  certain  acts  as  deviant  or  different 
from  the  norm. 

Mandatory  release:  Release  from  an  institution  required  by  law  when 
individuals  have  been  confined  for  a  period  equal  to  their  full  sentence 
minus  time  for  good  behavior,  if  any. 

Mediation:  Alternative  to  a  court  proceeding,  in  which  a  neutral  person 
assists  two  or  more  people  in  resolving  a  conflict  and  reaching  a  solution 
acceptable  to  all  sides. 

Medicaid:  Federal  program  that  provides  funds  for  medical  services  for 
people  with  low  incomes. 

Neglect:  Failure  by  a  parent  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  a  child, 
such  as  shelter,  food,  or  clothing. 

Net-widening:  Negative  outcome  that  occurs  when  programs  designed 
to  work  with  juvenile  offenders  expand  eligibility  to  include  other  youth 
with  lesser  problems  to  achieve  a  greater  number  of  positive  outcomes. 
The  result  is  that  more  "easy-to-serve"  youth  enter  the  system,  and  young 
people  with  real  problems  receive  less  attention. 
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Nonpetitioned  (informally  handled)  case:  Case  decided  by  a  juvenile 
court  intake  officer  rather  than  through  a  juvenile  court  hearing. 

Nonresidential  program:  Program  that  provides  services  to  youth  who 
live  at  home  and  report  to  the  program  on  a  daily  basis  or  as  scheduled. 
Young  people  in  such  a  program  require  more  attention  than  that 
provided  by  probation  and  aftercare  services.  This  type  of  program  also 
may  operate  its  own  education  program  through  the  local  school  district. 

Petition:  Formal  charging  document  filed  in  juvenile  court  alleging  that  a 
youth  has  committed  a  status  or  delinquent  offense  or  is  a  dependent.  A 
petition  asks  that  the  court  hear  the  young  person's  case  or,  in  certain 
delinquency  cases,  that  the  court  transfer  the  case  to  adult  criminal  court 
so  that  the  young  person  can  be  prosecuted  as  an  adult. 

Petitioned  (formally  handled)  case:  Case  handled  through  a  hearing 
in  juvenile  court  or  transferred  to  adult  criminal  court. 

Physical  abuse:  Physical  punishment  of  a  child  by  an  adult  that  is 
unreasonable  in  light  of  the  age,  condition,  and  disposition  of  the  child 
and  other  surrounding  circumstances. 

Placement:  Removing  youth  found  to  have  committed  an  offense  from 
the  home  and  placing  them  elsewhere,  such  as  in  a  juvenile  or  other 
facility,  for  a  specified  period. 

Predisposition  investigation:  Investigation  into  the  background  and 
character  of  a  young  person  who  has  been  determined  to  have  committed 
a  delinquent  offense.  The  investigation  collects  information  that  will  assist 
the  court  in  determining  the  most  appropriate  disposition. 

Probation:  Placing  a  youth  found  to  have  committed  an  offense  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court.  During  probation,  the  young  person  must 
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maintain  good  behavior,  not  commit  another  offense,  and  meet  any  other 
conditions  the  court  may  deem  appropriate  to  impose. 

Probation  before  judgment:  Placing  a  youth  found  to  have  committed 
an  offense  on  probation  before  the  judge  makes  a  final  decision. 
Successful  completion  of  the  probation  period  results  in  a  complete  dis- 
missal of  the  charges  without  any  finding  of  involvement  by  the  young 
person  in  the  offense. 

Recidivism:  Repetition  of  delinquent  or  criminal  behavior. 

Residential  program:  Program  in  which  youth  live  on  site  in  program 
housing.  Residential  programs  do  not  have  the  security  fences  and 
security  hardware  typically  associated  with  correctional  or  detention 
facilities.  A  residential  program,  for  example,  could  be  located  in  a 
converted  apartment  building  or  a  single-family  home. 

Runaway  or  emergency  shelter:  Center  that  provides  services  to 
address  the  immediate  needs  of  runaway  youth  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

Runaway  youth:  Young  people  less  than  18  years  old  who  absent  them- 
selves from  their  homes  or  places  of  legal  residence  without  the  permis- 
sion of  their  parents  or  legal  guardians. 

Sexual  abuse:  Includes  incest,  sexual  molestation,  rape,  sodomy,  exhibi- 
tionism, and  other  acts  of  sexual  exploitation  carried  out  by  an  adult 
toward  a  child.  Such  abuse  may  be  nonphysical,  for  example,  obscene 
phone  calls  or  indecent  exposure,  or  physical,  for  example,  fondling  or 
intercourse. 

Shelter:  Nonsecure  public  or  private  facility  that  provides  (1)  emergency 
housing  and  services  for  young  people  without  homes  who  have  not  yet 
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I 

come  to  the  attention  of  formal  community  institutions,  (2)  temporary 
placement  for  alleged  or  adjudicated  status  offenders  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  a  disposition  order,  or  (3)  longer  term  care  under  a  juvenile  court  dis- 
position order. 

Sight  and  sound  separation:  Process  through  which  States  ensure  that 
juveniles  alleged  or  found  to  have  committed  a  delinquent  act  and  who 
are  detained  in  any  institution  in  which  adults  are  incarcerated  are  physi- 
cally separated  both  by  sight  and  sound  from  incarcerated  adults.  Sight 
and  sound  separation  is  one  of  the  mandates  for  States  receiving  formula 
grant  funding  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (P.L.  93-415). 

Status  offense:  Behavior  that  is  considered  an  offense  only  if  carried  out 
by  a  young  person.  Status  offenses  are  handled  only  by  the  juvenile  court 
and  include  the  following: 

•  Curfew  violation:  Breaking  a  regulation  requiring  young  people 
to  leave  the  streets  or  be  at  home  at  a  prescribed  hour 

•  Running  away:  Leaving  the  home  of  parents,  guardians,  or  cus- 
todians for  an  extended  period  without  permission 

•  Status  liquor  law  violations:  Violating  laws  restricting  the  pos- 
session, purchase,  or  consumption  of  liquor  by  minors 

•  Truancy:  Failing  to  attend  school 

Training  schools,  camps,  and  ranches:  Nonsecure  residential  pro- 
grams providing  services  to  youth.  Training  schools  also  are  known  as 
youth  development  centers,  youth  villages,  youth  treatment  centers,  youth 
service  centers,  or  schools  or  homes  for  boys  or  girls.  Camps  and  ranches 
generally  are  located  in  relatively  remote  or  rural  areas.  Camps  have 
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structured  programs  that  emphasize  outdoor  work,  including  conservation 
and  related  activities.  On  ranches,  youth  usually  participate  in  a  structured 
program  of  education,  recreation,  and  facility  maintenance,  including 
responsibility  for  the  physical  plant,  its  equipment,  and  livestock. 

Transfer  (or  waiver)  to  adult  criminal  court:  Process  of  referring  a 
juvenile  offender  to  the  adult  criminal  court  for  case  disposition.  Many 
jurisdictions  have  established  procedures  for  waiving  specific  types  of 
juvenile  offenders  to  criminal  court,  such  as  those  who  are  charged  with 
more  serious  offenses  and  who  have  more  extensive  or  serious  prior 
records. 

Transmstitutionalization:  Term  coined  by  Ira  Schwartz,  former 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  to  describe  the  increase  in  youth 
placements  in  private  institutions  administered  by  entrepreneurs  and 
financed  through  insurance.  The  increase  followed  efforts  to  deinstitution- 
alize status  offenders. 

Valid  court  order:  Order  of  a  juvenile  court  judge.  A  juvenile  court 
hearing,  for  example,  might  result  in  a  young  person's  receiving  a  valid 
court  order  to  receive  counseling. 

Violation  of  a  valid  court  order:  Failure  of  a  status  offender  to  comply 
with  an  order  of  the  court,  such  as  to  receive  counseling.  In  such  cases, 
the  court  may  place  the  child  in  custody. 

Waiver  (or  transfer)  to  adult  criminal  court:  Process  of  referring  a 
juvenile  offender  to  the  adult  criminal  court  for  case  disposition.  Many 
jurisdictions  have  established  procedures  for  waiving  specific  types  of 
juvenile  offenders  to  criminal  court,  such  as  those  who  are  charged  with 
more  serious  offenses  and  who  have  more  extensive  or  serious  prior 
records. 
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Youth  development:  Approach  to  working  with  young  people  that  sug- 
gests that  helping  them  achieve  their  full  potential  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  involved  in  risky  behaviors.  Youth  develop- 
ment strategies  focus  on  giving  young  people  the  chance  to  build  skills, 
exercise  leadership,  form  relationships  with  caring  adults,  and  help  their 
communities. 
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Publications  by  Young  People1 


Foster  Care  Youth  United.  Foster  Care  Youth  United  (FCYU)  is  written 
by  and  for  youth  in  the  New  York  City  foster  care  system.  The  news- 
paper is  part  of  Youth  Communication,  a  network  of  youth-produced 
newspapers  around  the  country.  In  1996,  a  compilation  of  articles  that 
appeared  in  past  issues  of  FCYU  was  published  in  a  compendium, 
The  Heart  Knows  Something  Different:  Teenage  Voices  From  the  Foster 
Care  System.  Desetta,  A.,  ed.  New  York,  NY:  Youth  Communication/ 
New  York  Center,  Inc.  (Available  from  Youth  Communication,  FCYU, 
144  West  27th  Street,  Suite  8R,  New  York,  NY  10001;  212/242-3270.) 

Healing  the  Heart  of  the  Cities:  Young  Voices  Speak  Out.  Healing 
the  Heart  of  the  Cities:  Young  Voices  Speak  Out  is  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cial summer  project  in  which  young  people,  age  16-20,  expressed 
their  views  on,  and  proposed  solutions  to,  urban  poverty.  The  16 
young  people  attended  an  academic  institute  and  then  dispersed  in 
site  teams  to  four  cities  (Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles), 
where  they  interviewed  peers,  policymakers,  and  community  leaders. 
The  project  was  sponsored  by  the  Campus  Outreach  Opportunity 
League,  a  national  nonprofit  organization  that  helps  college  students 
start  community  service  projects.  Cashman,  S.D.,  ed.  1992. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Campus  Outreach  Opportunity  League.  (Available 
from  Campus  Outreach  Opportunity  League,  1511  K  Street,  N.W., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  202/637-7004.) 


1  Inclusion  of  a  publication  on  this  list  does  not  imply  endorsement  by  the  Family  and 
Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS),  or  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  (NCFY).  Moreover,  points  of 
view  and  opinions  expressed  in  these  publications  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official 
position,  policies,  or  views  of  FYSB,  the  DHHS,  or  NCFY. 
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Kids'  Voices  Count.  Kids'  Voices  Count  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
1994  KIDS  COUNT  Data  Book,  an  annual  compilation  of  statistics  on 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children,  youth,  and  families  (see  p. 
47).  Kids'  Voices  Count  features  the  work  of  the  young  editors  and 
writers  of  Children's  Express  (a  national  youth-run  news  service),  who 
personalize  the  statistics  through  interviews  with  peers.  Production  of 
both  books  is  supported  by  the  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation.  Beels,  J., 
ed.  1994.  New  York,  NY:  Children's  Express.  (Available  from 
Children's  Express,  1440  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  510, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005;  202/737-7377.) 

LA  Youth.  LA  Youth  is  a  bimonthly  newspaper  written,  edited,  and  pub- 
lished by  high  school  students  in  Los  Angeles.  The  articles  address 
issues  such  as  youth  violence,  racism,  jobs  and  careers,  alternatives  to 
college,  and  immigration.  Some  articles  appear  in  Spanish  and  English. 
The  newspaper  is  part  of  Youth  Communication,  a  network  of  youth- 
produced  newspapers  around  the  country.  Myrow,  D.,  ed.  Los  Angeles, 
CA:  Youth  News  Service.  (Available  from  Youth  News  Service,  L.A. 
Bureau,  Circulation  Department,  6030  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Suite  201, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036;  213/938-9194.) 

New  Expression.  New  Expression  is  a  monthly  newspaper  written, 

edited,  and  published  by  high  school  students  in  Chicago.  Topics  of 
articles  include  the  effects  of  school  board  policies  on  students;  music, 
television,  and  film;  and  family  roots.  The  newspaper  is  part  of  Youth 
Communication,  a  network  of  youth-produced  newspapers  around  the 
country.  Brooks,  B.,  ed.  Chicago,  IL:  Youth  Communication/Chicago. 
(Available  from  Youth  Communication/Chicago,  70  East  Lake  Street, 
Suite  815,  Chicago,  IL  60601;  3 12/641 -NEWS.) 

New  Moon:  The  Magazine  for  Girls  and  Their  Dreams.  New  Moon: 
The  Magazine  for  Girls  and  Their  Dreams  is  a  bimonthly  magazine 
written  and  edited  by  girls,  age  8-14.  The  magazine  emphasizes 
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women  role  models  and  features  articles  objecting  to  gender  stereo- 
typing. Articles  include  material  ranging  from  fiction  and  poetry  to 
features  on  foreign  countries  and  different  cultures.  The  same  group 
of  girls  and  their  parents  also  write  and  edit  the  bimonthly  magazine 
New  Moon  Parenting.  Kelly,  J.,  ed.  Duluth,  MN:  New  Moon 
Publishing,  Inc.  (Available  from  New  Moon  Publishing,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3587,  Duluth,  MN  55803;  218/728-5507.) 

New  Youth  Connections.  New  Youth  Connections  was  founded  to  train, 
inform,  and  provide  a  voice  for  New  York  City  adolescents  through 
print  journalism.  High  school  students  contribute  most  of  the  articles, 
which  are  edited  by  adults.  Topics  of  articles  range  from  teen  fathers 
to  women  filmmakers  to  gang  membership.  The  newspaper  occasion- 
ally publishes  special  supplements,  which  focus  on  topics  such  as  vio- 
lence and  responsible  sexuality.  The  newspaper  is  part  of  Youth 
Communication,  a  network  of  youth-produced  newspapers  around  the 
country.  Estepa,  A.,  ed.  New  York,  NY:  Youth  Communication/New 
York  Center,  Inc.  (Available  from  Youth  Communication/New  York 
Center,  Inc.,  144  West  27th  Street,  Suite  8R,  New  York,  NY  10001; 
212/242-3270.) 

A  Piece  of  Peace — Kids  Share  Their  Lives  Through  Poetry,  Art  & 
Photography.  A  Piece  of  Peace — Kids  Share  Their  Lives  Through 
Poetry,  Art  &  Photography  is  a  collection  of  poems,  photographs,  and 
paintings  created  by  more  than  60  young  people,  age  6-14.  The  poet- 
ry and  artwork  reflect  the  youth's  positive  and  negative  experiences  in 
Charlestown,  a  mixed-income  neighborhood  in  Boston.  The  young 
people  participated  in  the  production  of  the  book  through  a  program 
at  the  Charlestown  Boys  &  Girls  Club.  Krensky,  B.,  ed.  1995.  Weston, 
MA:  Font  &  Center  Press.  (Available  from  Font  &  Center  Press,  P.O. 
Box  95,  Weston,  MA  02193;  617/647-9756  or  800/647-8658.) 
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Streams.  Streams  is  an  annual  collection  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  nonfiction 
from  students  living  in  at-risk  environments  who  are  attending  classes 
at  traditional  and  alternative  high  school  programs  in  New  York  City. 
Students  write  about  friendships,  teenage  parenting,  living  with  AIDS, 
and  incarceration.  Spiegel,  R.A.,  and  B.  Fisher,  eds.  Staten  Island,  NY 
Ten  Penny  Players,  Inc.,  The  Waterways  Project.  (Available  from  The 
Waterways  Project,  393  Saint  Pauls  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  NY  10304- 
2127;  718/442-7429.) 

Teen  Voices.  Teen  Voices  is  a  quarterly  magazine  written  by  and  for  girls 
and  young  women,  age  12-19-  The  goal  of  the  magazine  is  to  provide 
girls  and  young  women  a  forum  to  express  ideas  and  feelings.  Topics 
range  from  violence  on  television  to  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Women  in  Beijing  and  life  in  Liberia  and  Bosnia.  The  magazine  is 
sponsored  by  Women  Express,  Inc.,  which  also  manages  an  appren- 
ticeship program  for  young  women  interested  in  careers  in  journalism 
and  public  relations.  Berning,  S.,  ed.  Boston,  MA:  Women  Express, 
Inc.  (Available  from  Women  Express,  Inc.,  316  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  MA  02115;  617/262-2434.) 

Voices  from  the  Future:  Our  Children  Tell  Us  About  Violence  in 
America.  Voices  From  the  Future:  Our  Children  Tell  Us  About 
Violence  in  America  is  a  collection  of  interviews  with  gang  members 
and  homeless  adolescents,  as  well  as  youth  engaged  in  positive  activi- 
ties, regarding  their  experiences  with  violence.  The  young  journalists 
of  Children's  Express  (a  national  youth-run  news  service)  conducted 
the  interviews.  Goodwillie,  S.,  ed.  1993.  Westminster,  MD:  Crown 
Publishing  Group,  Random  House,  Inc.  (Available  from  Crown 
Publishing  Group,  Random  House,  Inc.,  400  Hahn  Road,  Westminster, 
MD  21157;  800/733-3000.) 
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Vox:  The  Voice  of  Our  Generation.  Vox:  The  Voice  of  Our  Generation  is 
a  bimonthly  newspaper  produced  by  high-school-age  youth  in  Atlanta. 
The  newspaper  covers  a  range  of  issues  in  young  people's  lives, 
including  dating,  relationships  with  parents,  race  relations,  and  the 
Internet.  Each  member  of  the  newspaper's  staff  is  paired  with  a 
reporter,  public  relations  executive,  or  other  professional  in  the  com- 
munications field  who  acts  as  a  mentor.  Alterman  Wallack,  R.,  ed. 
Atlanta,  GA:  Youth  Communication.  (Available  from  Vox:  The  Voice  of 
Our  Generation,  229  Peachtree  Street,  Suite  205,  Atlanta,  GA  30303; 
404/614-0040.) 

Yo!  Youth  Outlook.  Yo!  Youth  Outlook  is  a  newspaper  on  youth  life  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Written  by  and  for  high  school  students, 
the  newspaper  is  a  collaborative  project  of  the  Pacific  News  Service 
and  the  Center  for  the  Integration  and  Improvement  of  Journalism  at 
San  Francisco  State  University.  It  is  also  part  of  Youth  Communication, 
a  network  of  youth-produced  newspapers  around  the  country. 
Bernstein,  N.,  ed.,  San  Francisco,  CA:  Pacific  News  Service.  (Available 
from  Pacific  News  Service,  450  Mission  Street,  Suite  204,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94105;  415/243-4364.) 
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Resources  on  Youth-  and  Family- 
Related  Data1 

Adolescent  Health:  State  of  the  Nation  is  a  series  of  monographs  that 
provide  data  on  health  outcomes  among  adolescents  age  10-24.  Two 
monographs  have  been  published  to  date.  The  first,  Mortality  Trends, 
Causes  of  Death,  and  Related  Risk  Behaviors  Among  U.S.  Adolescents 
(published  in  1993),  provides  national  and  State  data  on  the  leading 
causes  of  death  among  adolescents.  It  also  provides  information  about 
selected  behaviors,  such  as  carrying  weapons  and  drinking  heavily, 
associated  with  these  leading  causes  of  death.  The  second,  Pregnancy, 
Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases,  and  Related  Risk  Behaviors  Among  U.S. 
Adolescents  (published  in  1995),  provides  national  and  State  data  on 
rates  of  pregnancy,  abortion,  live  births,  gonorrhea,  chlamydia,  AIDS, 
and  risk  behaviors  related  to  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases. The  series  is  produced  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  (CDC),  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  CDC  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  404/639-3286.) 

American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States  is  a  report  on  the 
American  Housing  Survey,  which  collects  data  on  apartments;  single- 
family  homes;  mobile  homes;  vacant  housing  units;  age,  sex,  and  race 
of  householders;  income;  housing  and  neighborhood  quality;  housing 
costs;  equipment  and  fuels;  and  size  of  housing  units.  The  report 


1  Inclusion  of  a  resource  on  this  list  does  not  imply  endorsement  by  the  Family  and  Youth 
Sendees  Bureau  (FYSB),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS),  or 
the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  (NCFY).  Moreover,  points  of  view  and 
opinions  expressed  in  these  resources  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position, 
policies,  or  views  of  FYSB,  the  DHHS,  or  NCFY 
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includes  data  on  homeowners'  repairs  and  mortgages,  rent  control, 
rent  subsidies,  where  recent  movers  previously  lived,  reasons  for 
moving,  and  income.  The  survey  is  carried  out  every  other  year  and 
includes  approximately  55,000  individuals  nationwide.  The  survey  is 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Policy  Development  and 
Research,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  (For  more  information,  contact  the  HUD  Office  of  Press 
Relations,  202/708-0685.) 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect:  A  Look  at  the  States  includes  national  and 
State  statistics  on  child  welfare.  The  report  provides  data  on  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  risk  factors  for  child  abuse  and  neglect,  prevention 
efforts,  child  abuse  fatalities,  children  living  in  out-of-home  care, 
adoption,  and  the  financing  of  child  welfare  services.  It  also  presents 
data  from  the  1995  State  Survey  of  Child  Welfare  and  the  Big  City/Big 
Country  Survey,  both  sponsored  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  (CWLA).  (For  more  information,  contact  the  CWLA,  202/638- 
2952.) 

Child  Health  USA  is  an  annual  report  on  the  health  status  and  health 
service  needs  of  America's  youth,  children,  and  infants  and  their 
mothers.  The  report  includes  health  indicator  data  for  these  popula- 
tions and  statistics  on  the  availability  and  utilization  of  health  services. 
The  report  also  presents  statistics  by  city  and  State.  Child  Health  USA 
is  sponsored  by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau,  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration  (HRSA),  Public  Health  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  (For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  HRSA  Office  of  Communications,  301/443-3376.) 
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Child  Maltreatment:  Reports  from  the  States  to  the  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  is  an  annual  compilation  of  statistics 
collected  by  the  National  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Data  System. 
Aggregate  data  are  submitted  to  the  Federal  Government  by  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Territories,  and  the  Armed 
Services.  The  report  includes  data  on  cases  of  child  maltreatment  that 
are  known  to  State  child  protective  services  agencies  through  their 
reports  and  investigations.  The  report  is  sponsored  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Children,  Youth  and  Families;  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families;  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  (For  more 
information,  contact  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Information,  800/394-3366.) 

Children  in  Custody  is  a  census  of  youth  residing  in  public  and  private 
juvenile  facilities.  The  census  is  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  under  an  interagency  agree- 
ment with  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(OJJDP),  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  first  conducted  this  census  in  1974,  sur- 
veys a  broad  spectrum  of  facilities  for  juveniles  in  custody.  Data  from 
the  most  recent  surveys  are  presented  through  OJJDP  factsheets.  (For 
more  information,  contact  the  Juvenile  Justice  Clearinghouse,  800/638- 
8736.) 

The  Condition  of  Education  is  one  of  three  annual  publications  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  The  publication  presents  statistics  on  the  state  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  dividing  these  into  six  categories:  (1)  access,  par- 
ticipation, and  progress;  (2)  achievement,  attainment,  and  curriculum; 
(3)  economic  and  other  outcomes  of  education;  (4)  size,  growth,  and 
output  of  educational  institutions;  (5)  climate,  classrooms,  and  diversi- 
ty in  educational  institutions;  and  (6)  human  and  financial  resources 
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of  educational  institutions.  The  report  contains  information  on  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  postsecondary  schools.  (For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
202/401-3026.) 

The  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  is  a  resource  publication  of  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES),  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement,  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  One  of 
three  annual  reports  published  by  the  NCES,  it  contains  statistical 
information  on  many  aspects  of  American  education  from  preschool 
through  graduate  school.  The  digest  contains  a  selection  of  data  from 
many  sources,  including  the  results  of  surveys  conducted  by  the 
NCES.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  202/401-3026.) 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  (UCR)  Program  provides  statis- 
tics submitted  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  by  more  than  16,000  city,  county,  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies  across  the  country.  The  Crime  Index,  a  compo- 
nent of  the  UCR,  includes  data  on  violent  crime  offenses  (murder  and 
nonnegligent  manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated 
assault)  and  property  crime  offenses  (burglary,  larceny-theft,  motor 
vehicle  theft,  and  arson).  (For  more  information,  contact  the  FBI 
National  Press  Office,  202/324-3691.) 

The  Juvenile  Court  Statistics  series  provides  statistics  on  delinquency 
and  status  offense  cases  handled  by  juvenile  courts  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  recent  report,  Juvenile  Court  Statistics  1993,  presents 
data  supplied  by  the  courts  between  1989  and  1993-  The  courts  con- 
tributing data  for  this  report  had  jurisdiction  over  67  percent  of  the 
juvenile  population  in  1993.  The  data  presented  in  the  report  are  from 
the  National  Juvenile  Court  Data  Archive,  housed  at  the  National 
Center  for  Juvenile  Justice  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  series  is 
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sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
(For  more  information,  contact  the  Juvenile  Justice  Clearinghouse, 
800/638-8736.) 

Juvenile  Offenders  and  Victims:  A  National  Report  presents  the  most 
requested  information  on  juvenile  crime,  juvenile  victimization,  and 
the  juvenile  justice  system  in  the  United  States.  It  provides  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  U.S.  juvenile  population,  victimization  of  juve- 
niles, juvenile  offenders,  U.S.  juvenile  justice  systems,  juveniles  in  the 
justice  system,  juvenile  courts,  and  juveniles  in  correctional  facilities. 
The  report  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Clearinghouse,  800/638-8736.) 

The  KIDS  COUNT  Data  Book  is  an  annual  report  including  statistics  that 
measure  the  health,  education,  and  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
children  and  youth.  It  provides  benchmarks  for  measuring  improve- 
ments and  setbacks  in  the  overall  quality  of  life  for  children  and 
youth.  KIDS  COUNT  is  sponsored  by  the  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation. 
(For  more  information,  contact  the  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation, 
410/223-2890.) 

The  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report  (MMWR)  reports  on 
trends  and  patterns  in  mortality  and  public  health  agencies'  responses 
to  diseases  and  epidemics.  The  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC),  Public  Health  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  by  State  health  depart- 
ments. The  MMWR  is  produced  by  the  Epidemiology  Program  Office, 
CDC.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  CDC  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
404/639-3286.) 
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The  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey  (NCVS)  provides  statistics 
on  victims  of  crime,  criminal  events,  and  the  criminal  justice  system's 
response  to  crime.  Begun  in  the  1970s,  the  NCVS,  formerly  the 
National  Crime  Survey,  measures  the  amount  and  nature  of  crime 
through  interviews  with  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  individu- 
als age  12  or  older  living  in  U.S.  households.  The  survey  provides 
information  from  longitudinal  studies  about  the  crime  victims,  includ- 
ing the  kinds  of  crime  they  have  experienced,  the  context  in  which 
the  crimes  occurred,  the  impact  on  the  victims,  and  whether  the 
crimes  were  reported  to  the  police.  The  NCVS  includes  information  on 
crimes  not  reported  to  the  police.  The  survey  findings  are  published 
in  several  forms,  including  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
(BJS),  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  BJS 
special  reports.  The  NCVS  is  produced  by  the  BJS.  (For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  Clearinghouse,  800/732- 
3277.) 

The  National  High  School  Senior  Survey  (Monitoring  the  Future), 

first  conducted  in  1975,  is  an  annual  survey  on  drug  use  and  related 
attitudes  among  American  high  school  seniors.  The  survey  is  con- 
ducted through  an  ongoing  national  research  and  reporting  program, 
Monitoring  the  Future:  A  Continuing  Study  of  the  Lifestyles  and 
Values  of  Youth.  In  1991,  the  program  also  began  surveying  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  8th-  and  lOth-grade  students  in  public  and  private 
schools.  Monitoring  the  Future  is  sponsored  in  part  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  (For  more 
information,  contact  the  Institute  for  Social  Research,  313/763-5043,  or 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information, 
800/487-4889.) 

The  National  Household  Education  Survey ,  conducted  by  the 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Office  of  Educational  Research 
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and  Improvement,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  provides  statistics 
on  several  educational  issues,  including  school-aged  children's  partici- 
pation in  before-  and  after-school  programs;  family  support  for,  and 
parental  involvement  in,  education;  school  safety  and  discipline;  citi- 
zenship; and  grade  retention.  The  survey  is  conducted  annually,  and 
topical  components  are  repeated  to  monitor  change  over  time.  (For 
more  information,  contact  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  202/401-3026.) 

The  National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  is  an  annual  survey 
that  measures  the  prevalence  of  illegal  drug  use  among  American 
youth  and  adults  residing  in  households  across  the  Nation.  The  survey 
is  sponsored  by  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Administration  (SAMHSA),  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  (For  more  information,  contact  the 
SAMHSA  Press  Office,  301/443-8956.) 

The  National  Longitudinal  Transition  Study  of  Special  Education 

provides  information  about  the  transition  of  youth  with  disabilities 
from  secondary  school  to  early  adulthood.  The  study  was  mandated 
by  Congress  in  1983  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Innovation  and 
Development  Division,  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  202/401-3026.) 

The  National  Survey  of  Family  Growth  collects  data  on  family  plan- 
ning practices,  fertility,  childbearing,  and  differences  among  demo- 
graphic groups.  The  survey  is  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (NCHS),  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
(CDC),  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  NCHS  Public  Affairs 
Office,  301/436-7551.) 
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Overview  of  Entitlement  Programs:  Green  Book  is  produced  annually 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Green  Book  contains  information  on  programs  such  as  child  sup- 
port, Medicare,  and  Social  Security7.  (For  more  information,  contact  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  202/512-1800.) 

Projections  of  Education  Statistics  is  one  of  three  annual  publications 
produced  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  The  report  provides  statistics  on  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  schools.  Included  are  projections  for  enrollments, 
graduates,  degrees,  classroom  teachers,  and  expenditures  to  the  year 
2006.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  202/401-3026.) 

Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  is  an  annual  compilation  of 
criminal  justice  statistics  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including 
public  and  private  agencies,  academic  institutions,  research  organiza- 
tions, and  public-opinion  polling  firms.  The  data  presented  in  the 
Sourcebook  include  national  statistics,  with  some  data  elements  dis- 
played by  State,  city,  and  region.  The  book  is  divided  into  six  sections: 
(1)  characteristics  of  criminal  justice  systems,  (2)  public  attitudes 
toward  crime  and  criminal-justice-related  topics.  (3)  the  nature  and 
distribution  of  known  offenses,  (4)  characteristics  of  persons  arrested, 
(5)  judicial  processing  of  defendants,  and  (6)  persons  under  correctional 
supervision.  The  Sourcebook  is  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  (For 
more  information,  contact  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
Clearinghouse,  800/732-3277.) 
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The  State  of  America's  Children  Yearbook  is  an  annual  report  that 
includes  an  analysis  of  Federal  data  on  a  range  of  indicators  concern- 
ing children,  youth,  and  families.  The  report  is  produced  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund.  (For  more  information,  contact  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  202/628-8787.) 

Trends  in  the  Weil-Being  of  America's  Children  and  Youth:  1996. 

This  report  provides  information  on  the  national  trends  affecting  chil- 
dren and  youth  by  presenting  a  series  of  74  indicators  of  child  and 
youth  well-being.  The  indicators  are  organized  into  five  categories: 
(1)  population,  family,  and  neighborhood;  (2)  economic  security; 

(3)  health  conditions  and  health  care;  (4)  social  development,  behav- 
ioral health,  and  adolescent  fertility;  and  (5)  education  and  achieve- 
ment. The  report  is  produced  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  202/690-7858.) 

The  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Surveillance  System  (YRBSS)  is  a  set  of 

biennial  surveys  designed  to  monitor  health-risk  behaviors  that  con- 
tribute to  the  leading  causes  of  mortality,  morbidity,  and  social  prob- 
lems among  youth  in  the  United  States.  The  YRBSS  has  four  compo- 
nents: a  national  school-based  survey  (the  National  School-Based 
Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey),  State  and  local  youth  risk  behavior  sur- 
veys, a  national  household  survey  (the  National  Household-Based 
Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey),  and  a  national  college  survey  (the 
National  College  Health  Risk  Behavior  Survey).  The  National 
Household-Based  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey,  which  surveys  youth 
age  12-21,  is  conducted  as  a  supplement  to  the  National  Health 
Interview  Survey  and  was  added  to  the  YRBSS  in  1992.  Each  of  the 
surveys  focuses  on  six  categories  of  behaviors:  (1)  intentional  and 
unintentional  injuries,  (2)  tobacco  use,  (3)  alcohol  and  other  drug  use, 

(4)  sexual  behaviors  that  contribute  to  unintended  pregnancy  and 
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sexually  transmitted  diseases,  (5)  dietary  behaviors,  and  (6)  physical 
activity.  The  YRBSS  is  conducted  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  (CDC),  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  (For  more  information,  contact  the  CDC 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  404/639-3286.) 
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Access  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC) 
Clearinghouse 

1600  Research  Boulevard 

Mailstop  5F 

Rockville,  MD  20850-3172 
800/LET-ERIC 
301/251-5264 
fax:  301/309-2084 

Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 

Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  6000 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
301/251-5500 
800/688-4252 
fax:  301/251-5212 


Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  6000 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
301/251-5500 
800/732-3277 
fax:  301/251-5212 

Children's  Television  Resource 

&  Education  Center 
444  Deltaro  Street 
Suite  117 

San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

415/864-8424 

fax:  415/864-8529 


1  Inclusion  of  a  clearinghouse  or  resource  center  on  this  list  does  not  imply  endorsement 
by  the  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (DHHS),  or  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  (NCFY). 
Moreover,  points  of  view  and  opinions  expressed  by  these  organizations  do  not  necessari- 
ly represent  the  official  position,  policies,  or  views  of  FYSB,  the  DHHS,  or  NCFY. 
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Community  Information  Exchange 
1029  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  710 

Washington,  D.C.  20005-3526 

202/628-2981 

fax:  202/783-1485 

Girls  Incorporated 

National  Resource  Center 
441  West  Michigan  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202 
317/634-7546 
fax:  317/634-3024 

Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 
Information  Resource  Center 
262  Delaware  Avenue 
Delmar,  NY  12054 
888/439-3300 
fax:  518/439-7612 

Health  Resource  Center  on 

Domestic  Violence 
Family  Violence  Prevention  Fund 
383  Rhode  Island  Street 
Suite  304 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

415/252-8900 

fax:  415/252-8991 


HUD  Community  Connections 

Information  Center 
P.O.  Box  7189 

Gaithersburg,  MD  20898-7189 

800/998-9999 

fax:  301/251-5027 

HUD  Drug  Information  &  Strategy 

Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  6424 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
800/578-DISC 
fax:  301/738-6555 

HUD  Fair  Housing  Information 

Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  9145 
McLean,  VA  22102 
800/343-FHIC 
TTY/TDD:  800/290-1617 
fax:  703/821-2098 

HUD  Resource:  Resident 
Initiatives  Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  6424 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
800/955-2232 
fax:  301/251-5767 
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HUD  USER 

P.O.  Box  6091 

Rockville,  MD  20850 

301/251-5154 

800/245-2691 

fax:  301/251-5767 

Juvenile  Justice  Clearinghouse 

P.O.  Box  6000 

Rockville,  MD  20850 

301/251-5500 

800/638-8736 

fax:  301/251-5212 

Mediascope 

12711  Ventura  Boulevard 
Suite  280 

Studio  City,  CA  91604 

818/508-2080 

fax:  818/508-2088 

Mental  Health  Policy 

Resource  Center 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  308 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/775-8826 

fax:  202/659-7613 


Military  Family  Clearinghouse 
4015  Wilson  Boulevard 
Suite  903 

Arlington,  VA  22203-1635 

703/696-9053 

fax:  703/696-9062 

National  Adolescent  Health 

Resource  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Division  of  General  Pediatrics 

and  Adolescent  Health 
P.O.  Box  721 
420  Delaware  Street,  S.E. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55455 
612/624-8644 
fax:  612/626-2134 

National  Adoption  Information 

Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  1182 

Washington,  D.C.  20013-1182 

703/246-9095 

fax:  703/385-3206 

National  AIDS  Clearinghouse 

P.O.  Box  6003 

Rockville,  MD  20849-6003 

800/458-5231 

800/TRIALS-A  (AIDS  Clinical 

Trials  Information) 
fax:  301/738-6616 
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National  Center  for  Education 
in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
2000  15th  Street,  North 
Suite  701 

Arlington,  VA  22201 
703/524-7802 
fax:  703/524-9335 

National  Child  Care  Information 

Center 
301  Maple  Avenue  West 
Suite  602 

Vienna,  VA  22180 
800/616-2242 
fax:  800/716-2242 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol 

and  Drug  Information 
P.O.  Box  2345 
Rockville,  MD  20847-2345 
301/468-2600 
800/729-6686 
TDD:  301/230-2687  or 

800/487-4889 
fax:  301/468-6433 


National  Clearinghouse  for 

Legal  Services,  Inc. 
205  West  Monroe  Street 
Second  Floor 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
312/263-3830 
800/621-3256 
fax:  312/263-3846 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Primary 

Care  Information 
2070  Chain  Bridge  Road 
Suite  450 

Vienna,  VA  22182-2536 

703/821-8955 

fax:  703/821-2098 

National  Clearinghouse  for  the 
Defense  of  Battered  Women 
125  South  9th  Street 
Suite  302 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

215/351-0010 

fax:  215/351-0779 
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National  Clearinghouse  for  Youth 

Sports  Information 
2050  Vista  Parkway 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33411 
407/684-1141 
fax:  407/684-2546 

National  Clearinghouse  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  Information 
P.O.  Box  1182 

Washington,  D.C.  20013-1182 
703/385-7565 
800/394-3366 
fax:  703/385-3206 

National  Clearinghouse  on 
Families  &  Youth 
P.O.  Box  13505 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20911-3505 
301/608-8098 
fax:  301/608-8721 

National  Clearinghouse  on 
Family  Support  and 
Children's  Mental  Health 

Portland  State  University 

P.O.  Box  751 

Portland,  OR  97207-0751 

503/725-4040 

fax:  503/725-4180 


National  Clearinghouse  on 
Postsecondary  Education  for 
Individuals  With  Disabilities 

HEATH  Resource  Center 

One  Dupont  Circle 

Suite  800 

Washington,  D.C.  20036-1193 

800/544-3284 

fax:  202/833-4760 

National  Criminal  Justice 

Reference  Service 
P.O.  Box  6000 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
301/251-5500 
800/851-3420 
fax:  301/251-5212 

National  Foster  Care 

Resource  Center 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
102  King  Hall 
Ypsilanti,  MI  48197 
313/487-0374 
fax:  313/487-0284 
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National  Information  Center 
for  Children  and  Youth  With 
Disabilities 

P.O.  Box  1492 

Washington,  D.C.  20013-1492 
202/884-8200 
800/695-0285 
fax:  202/884-8441 

National  Institute  of  Corrections 

Information  Center 
I860  Industrial  Circle 
Suite  A 

Longmont.  CO  80501 

303/682-0213 

fax:  303/682-0558 

National  Maternal  and  Child 

Health  Clearinghouse 
20^0  Chain  Bridge  Road 
Suite  450 

Vienna,  VA  22182 
703/821-8955.  ext.  254 
fax:  703/821-2098 

National  Mental  Health  Services 
Knowledge  Exchange  Network 
P.O.  Box  42490 
Washington,  D.C.  20015 
800/789-2647 
fax:  301/984-8796 


National  Resource  Center  for 

Family-Centered  Practice 
School  of  Social  Work 
The  University  of  Iowa 
112  North  Hall 
Iowa  City,  IA  52242 
319/335-2200 
fax:  319/335-2204 

National  Resource  Center  for 

Permanency  Planning 
Hunter  School  of  Social  Work 
129  East  79th  Street 
Room  801 

New  York,  NY  10021 

212/452-7053 

fax:  212/452-7050 

National  Resource  Center  for 
Respite  and  Crisis  Care  Services 

Chapel  Hill  Training  Outreach 
Project 

800  Eastown  Drive 

Suite  105 

Chapel  Hill  NC  27514-2204 

919/490-5577 

fax:  919/490-4905 
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National  Resource  Center  for 

Special  Needs  Adoption 
16250  Northland  Drive 
Suite  120 

Southfield,  MI  48075 

810/443-7080 

fax:  810/443-7099 

National  Resource  Center  for 

Youth  Mediation 
800  Park  Avenue,  S.W. 
Albuquerque,  NM  87102 
800/24YOUTH 
fax:  505/242-5966 

National  Resource  Center  for 

Youth  Services 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
202  West  Eighth  Street 
Tulsa,  OK  74119-1419 
918/585-2986 
fax:  918/592-1841 

National  Resource  Center  on 

Domestic  Violence 
6400  Flank  Drive 
Suite  1300 

Harrisburg,  PA  17112-2778 
717/545-6400 
800/537-2238 
fax:  717/545-9456 


National  Resource  Center  on 

Homelessness  and  Mental  Illness 
262  Delaware  Avenue 
Delmar,  NY  12054 
800/444-7415 
fax:  518/439-7612 

The  National  Service-Learning 

Clearinghouse 
University  of  Minnesota 
1954  Buford  Avenue 
Room  R-460 
St.  Paul,  MN  55108 
800/808-SERVE 
fax:  612/625-6277 

National  Women's  Resource  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Other 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Illness 

515  King  Street 

Suite  410 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 
703/836-8761 
800/354-8824 
fax:  703/836-7256 

Office  for  Victims  of  Crime 

Resource  Center 
P.O.  Box  6000 
Rockville,  MD  20850-6000 
800/627-6872 
fax:  301/251-5212 
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Office  of  Minority  Health 

Resource  Center 
P.O.  Box  37337 
Washington,  D.C.  20013-7337 
301/587-1938 
800/444-6472 
TDD:  301/589-0951 
fax:  301/589-0884 

Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  Drugs  and  Crime 
Clearinghouse 

P.O.  Box  6000 

Rockville,  MD  20849-6000 

301/251-5140 

800/666-3332 

fax:  301/251-5212 

Office  of  Population  Affairs 

Clearinghouse 
P.O.  Box  30686 
Bethesda,  MD  20824-0686 
301/654-6190 
fax:  301/215-7731 


Resource  Center  on  Substance 

Abuse  Prevention  and  Disability 
1819  L  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  300 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/628-8080 

fax:  202/628-3812 

Rural  Information  Center 

National  Agricultural  Library 
10301  Baltimore  Avenue 
Room  304 

Beltsville,  MD  20705-2351 
800/633-7701 

Women's  Bureau  Clearinghouse 
200  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Room  S3317 

Washington,  D.C.  20210 
202/219-4486 
800/827-5335 
fax:  202/219-5529 


Resource  Center  on  Child 
Protection  and  Custody 
P.O.  Box  8970 
Reno,  NV  89507 
702/784-6012 
fax:  702/784-6628 
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National  Resource  Organizations 
Focusing  on  Youth  and  Family  Issues1 


Academy  for  Educational 

Development,  Inc. 
Center  for  Youth  Development 

and  Policy  Research 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Ninth  Floor 

Washington,  D.C.  20009-1202 

202/884-8267 

fax:  202/884-8404 

Advocates  for  Youth 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  200 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

202/347-5700 

fax:  202/347-2263 


American  Academy  of  Child 
and  Adolescent  Psychiatry 
3615  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 
202/966-7300 
fax:  202/966-2891 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
Division  of  Child  and  Adolescent 
Health 

141  Northwest  Point  Boulevard 
Elk  Grove  Village,  IL  60009-0927 
708/228-5005 
fax:  708/228-5097 


1  Inclusion  of  a  national  resource  organization  on  this  list  does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
the  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (DHHS),  or  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  (NCFY).  Moreover, 
points  of  view  and  opinions  expressed  by  these  organizations  do  not  necessarily  represent 
the  official  position,  policies,  or  views  of  FYSB,  the  DHHS,  or  NCFY 
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American  Humane  Association 
American  Association  for 

Protecting  Children 
63  Inverness  Drive,  East 
Englewood,  CO  80112-5117 
303/792-9900 
800/227-4645 
fax:  303/792-5333 

American  Association  of  Children's 

Residential  Centers 
1021  Prince  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
703/838-7522 
fax:  703/684-5968 

American  Bar  Association 
Center  on  Children  and  the  Law 
740  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
202/662-1000 
fax:  202/662-1032 

American  Professional  Society 
on  the  Abuse  of  Children 
407  South  Dearborn  Street 
Suite  1300 
Chicago,  IL  60605 
312/554-0166 
fax:  312/554-0919 


American  Society 
for  Adolescent  Psychiatry 
4340  East- West  Highway 
Suite  401 

Bethesda,  MD  20814 

301/718-6502 

fax:  301/656-0989 

American  Youth  Policy  Forum 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  719 

Washington,  D.C.  20036-5541 

202/775-9731 

fax:  202/775-9733 

American  Youth  Work  Center 
1200  17th  Street,  N.W. 
Fourth  Floor 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202/785-0764 
fax:  202/728-0657 

Association  for  Childhood 
Education  International 
11501  Georgia  Avenue 
Suite  315 

Wheaton,  MD  20902 
301/942-2443 
800/423-3563 
fax:  301/942-3012 
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Association  for  Experiential 
Education 

2885  Aurora  Avenue 
Suite  28 

Boulder,  CO  80303-2252 

303/440-8844 

fax:  303/440-9581 

Association  for  the  Care  of 
Children's  Health 
7910  Woodmont  Avenue 
Suite  300 

Bethesda,  MD  20814-3015 

301/654-6549 

fax:  301/986-4553 

Association  of  Maternal  and  Child 

Health  Programs 
1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202/775-0436 
fax:  202/775-0061 

Beach  Center  on  Families  and 
Disability 

The  University  of  Kansas 
3111  Haworth  Hall 
Lawrence,  KS  66045 
913/864-7600 
fax:  913/864-7605 


Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America 
230  North  13th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107-1551 
215/567-7000 
fax:  215/567-0394 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 
1325  Walnut  Hill  Lane 
P.O.  Box  152079 
Irving,  TX  75015-2079 
214/580-2000 
fax:  214/580-2502 

Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America 
1230  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404/815-5700 
fax:  404/815-5757 

C.  Heniy  Kempe  National  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 

University  of  Colorado 

Health  Sciences  Center 

1205  Oneida  Street 

Denver,  CO  80220-2944 

303/321-3963 

fax:  303/329-3523 
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Campfire  Boys  and  Girls 
4601  Madison  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  MO  64112-1278 
816/756-1950 
fax:  816/756-0258 

Center  for  Children  with  Chronic 
Illness  and  Disability 
P.O.  Box  721 
University  of  Minnesota 
420  Delaware  Street,  S.E. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55455 
612/626-4032 
fax:  612/626-2134 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Youth 
Policy 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
4200  Pine  Street 
Second  Floor 

Philadelphia,  PA  19104-4090 

215/898-2229 

fax:  215/573-2791 

Child  Find  of  America,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  277 

New  Paltz,  NY  12561-0277 

914/255-1848 

800/I-AM-LOST 

800/A-WAY-OUT 

fax:  914/255-5706 


Child  Trends,  Inc. 

4301  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  100 

Washington,  D.C.  20008 

202/362-5580 

fax:  202/362-5533 

Child  Welfare  Institute 

1349  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 

Suite  900 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404/876-1934 
fax:  404/876-7949 

Child  Welfare  League 
of  America 
440  First  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  310 

Washington,  D.C.  20001-2085 

202/638-2952 

fax:  202/638-4004 

Childhelp,  USA 

6463  Independence  Avenue 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 

800/4-A-CHILD 

fax:  818/593-3257 
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Children  Now 
1212  Broadway 
Suite  530 

Oakland,  CA  94612 
510/763-2444 
fax:  510/763-1974 

Children's  Defense  Fund 
25  E  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/628-8787 
fax:  202/662-3510 

Children's  Rights  Council 
220  Eye  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  230 

Washington,  D.C.  20002-4362 
202/547-6227 
800/787-KIDS 
fax:  202/546-4272 

Cities  in  Schools,  Inc. 
1199  North  Fairfax  Street 
Suite  300 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 

703/519-8999 

fax:  703/519-7213 


Coalition  for  America's  Children 

c/o  Benton  Foundation 

1634  Eye  Street,  N.W. 

Twelfth  Floor 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

202/638-5770 

fax:  202/638-5771 

Coalition  for  Juvenile  Justice 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  414 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/467-0864 

fax:  202/887-0738 

Coalition  of  Essential  Schools 
Brown  University 
P.O.  Box  1969 
Providence,  RI  02912 
401/863-3384 
fax:  401/863-1290 

Family  Resource  Coalition 
200  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Sixteenth  Floor 
Chicago,  IL  60604-2424 
312/341-0900 
fax:  312/341-9361 
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Family  Service  America,  Inc. 
11700  West  Lake  Park  Drive 
Milwaukee,  WI  53224 
414/359-1040,  ext.  3678 
fax:  414/359-1074 


Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA 

420  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10018-2702 

212/852-8000 

fax:  212/852-6511 


Federation  for  Children  With 
Special  Needs 
95  Berkeley  Street 
Suite  104 

Boston,  MA  02116 
617/482-2915 
fax:  617/695-2939 

Federation  of  Families  for 
Children's  Mental  Health 
1021  Prince  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-2971 
703/684-7710 
fax:  703/836-1040 

Foster  Family-Based  Treatment 
Association 
43  West  33rd  Street 
Suite  601 

New  York,  NY  10001 

212/643-0179 

fax:  212/594-7360 


Girls  Incorporated 

30  East  33rd  Street 

Seventh  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10016 

212/689-3700 

fax:  212/683-1253 

Hetrick-Martin  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Youth 

Two  Astor  Place 

Third  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10003 

212/674-2400 

fax:  212/674-8650 

National  Alliance  for  Youth  Sports 

2611  Old  Okeechobee  Road 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33409 

407/684-1141 

800/729-2057 

fax:  407/684-2546 
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National  Assembly  of  National 
Voluntary  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  Organizations,  Inc. 

National  Collaboration  for  Youth 

1319  F  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  601 

Washington,  D.C.  20004 

202/347-2080 

fax:  202/393-4517 

National  Association  for  Children 
of  Alcoholics 
11426  Rockville  Pike 
Suite  100 

Rockville,  MD  20852 

301/468-0985 

fax:  301/468-0987 

National  Association  for 
Family-Based  Services 
1513  Stoney  Point  Road,  NW. 
Cedar  Rapids,  IA  52405 
phone  and  fax:  319/396-4829 

National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children 
1509  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202/232-8777 
800/424-2460 
fax:  202/328-1846 


National  Association  of  Child 
Advocates 
1522  K  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  600 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

202/289-0777 

fax:  202/289-0776 

National  Association  of  Counsel 
for  Children 
1205  Oneida  Street 
Denver,  CO  80220 
303/322-2260 
fax:  303/329-3523 

National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals 
1615  Duke  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-3483 
703/684-3345 
fax:  800/396-2377 

National  Association  of  Homes 
and  Services  for  Children 
1701  K  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  200 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

202/223-3447 

fax:  202/331-7476 
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National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals 
1904  Association  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22091 
703/860-0200 
fax:  703/476-5432 

National  Association  of  Service 
and  Conservation  Corps 
666  11th  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  500 

Washington,  D.C.  20001-4542 

202/737-6272 

fax:  202/737-6277 

National  Association  of  Student 

Personnel  Administrators 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  418 

Washington,  D.C.  20009-5728 

202/265-7500 

fax:  202/797-1157 

National  Black  Child  Development 
Institute 

1023  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  600 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

202/387-1281 

fax:  202/234-1738 


National  Center  for  Children  in 
Poverty 

Columbia  University 
154  Haven  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10032 
212/927-8793 
fax:  212/927-9162 

National  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice 

710  Fifth  Avenue 

Third  Floor 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 

412/227-6950 

fax:  412/227-6955 

National  Center  for  Missing 
and  Exploited  Children 
2101  Wilson  Boulevard 
Suite  550 

Arlington,  VA  22201-3052 
703/235-3900 
800/843-5678 
fax:  703/235-4067 

National  Center  for  the  Prosecution 

of  Child  Abuse 
National  District  Attorney's 

Association 
99  Canal  Center  Plaza 
Suite  510 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 

703/739-0321 

fax:  703/549-6259 
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National  Center  for  Youth  Law 
114  Sansome  Street 
Suite  900 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104-3820 

415/543-3307 

fax:  415/956-9024 

National  Center  for  Youth  With 
Disabilities 

University  of  Minnesota 
420  Delaware  Street,  S.E. 
Box  721 

Minneapolis,  MN  55455 

800/333-6293 

fax:  612/626-2134 

National  Center  on  Women  and 
Family  Law,  Inc. 
275  Seventh  Avenue 
Suite  1206 

New  York,  NY  10001-6708 

212/741-9480 

fax:  212/741-6438 

National  Child  Welfare  Research 
Center 

1950  Addison  Street 
Suite  104 

Berkeley,  CA  94704-1182 

510/642-1899 

fax:  510/642-1895 


National  Coalition  of  Alternative 
Community  Schools 
P.O.  Box  15036 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87506 
505/474-4312 

National  Committee  to  Prevent 
Child  Abuse 

332  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Suite  1600 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
312/663-3520 
fax:  312/939-8762 

National  Council  for  Adoption 
1930  17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009-6207 
202/328-1200 
fax:  202/332-0935 

National  Council  of  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court  Judges 
1041  North  Virginia  Street 
Reno,  NV  89557 
702/784-6012 
fax:  702/784-6628 
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National  Council  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Family  Violence 
1155  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  400 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/429-6695 

fax:  202/467-4924 

National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency 
685  Market  Street 
Suite  620 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

415/896-6223 

fax:  415/896-5109 

National  Council  on 
Independent  Living 
2111  Wilson  Boulevard 
Suite  405 

Arlington,  VA  22201 
703/525-3406 
fax:  703/525-3409 

National  Court  Appointed 
Special  Advocate  Association 
205  West  Harrison  Street 
North  Tower-Suite  500 
Seattle,  WA  98119-4123 
206/270-0072 
800/628-3233 
fax:  206/270-0078 


National  Dropout  Prevention 
Center 

Clemson  University 
205  Martin  Street 
Clemson,  SC  29634-5111 
803/656-2599 
800/443-6392 
fax:  803/656-0136 

National  Families  in  Action 
2296  Henderson  Mill  Road 
Suite  300 

Atlanta,  GA  30345 
770/934-6364 
fax:  404/934-7137 

National  4-H  Council 
7100  Connecticut  Avenue 
Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815 
301/961-2800 
fax:  301/961-2894 

National  Foster  Parent  Association 
632  South  Bay  Street 
Eustis,  FL  32726 
904/357-1899 
fax:  904/735-5044 
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National  Head  Start  Association 
201  North  Union  Street 
Suite  320 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 

703/739-0875 

fax:  703/739-0878 

National  Independent  Living 
Association 

1316  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N.W. 
Suite  602 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/775-2499 

fax:  202/785-2904 

National  Institute  for  Citizen 
Education  in  the  Law 
711  G  Street,  S.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003 
202/546-6644 
fax:  202/546-6649 

National  Juvenile  Detention 
Association 

Eastern  Kentucky  University 
301  Perkins  Building 
Richmond,  KY  40475-3127 
606/622-6259 
fax:  606/622-2333 


National  Network  for  Youth 
1319  F  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  401 

Washington,  D.C.  20004 

202/783-7949 

fax:  202/783-7955 

National  Network  of  Children's 
Advocacy  Centers 
1319  F  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  1001 

Washington,  D.C.  20004-1106 

202/639-0597 

fax:  202/639-0551 

National  Organization  on 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  and 
Parenting 

442 1-A  East- West  Highway 
Bethesda,  MD  20814 
301/913-0378 
fax:  301/913-0380 

National  Parent  Teacher 
Association 
2000  L  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  600 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/331-1380 

fax:  202/331-1406 
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National  School-Age  Child  Care 

Alliance 
1319  F  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  810 

Washington,  D.C.  20044-0676 

202/737-6722 

fax:  202/393-1109 

National  School  Boards  Association 
1680  Duke  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
703/838-6722 
fax:  703/683-7590 

National  School  Safety  Center 
4165  Thousand  Oaks  Boulevard 
Suite  290 

Westlake  Village,  CA  91362 

805/373-9977 

fax:  805/373-9277 

National  Technical  Assistance 
Center  for  Children's  Mental 
Health 

3307  M  Street,  N.W. 
Fourth  Floor 

Washington,  D.C.  20007-3955 

202/687-5000 

fax:  202/687-1954 


National  Youth  Employment 
Coalition 

1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  719 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/659-1064 

fax:  202/775-9733 

National  Youth  Leadership  Council 
1910  West  County  Road  B 
St.  Paul,  MN  55113-1337 
612/631-3672 
fax:  612/631-2955 

North  American  Council  on 

Adoptable  Children 
970  Raymond  Avenue 
Suite  106 

St.  Paul,  MN  55114-1149 

612/644-3036 
fax:  612/644-9848 

Parents,  Families,  and  Friends 
of  Lesbians  and  Gays 
1101  14th  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  1300 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

202/638-4200 

fax:  202/638-0243 
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Research  and  Training  Center  for 

Children's  Mental  Health 
Florida  Mental  Health  Institute 
13301  Bruce  B.  Downs  Boulevard 
Tampa,  FL  33612-3899 
813/974-4657 
fax:  813/974-4406 

United  National  Indian 

Tribal  Youth 
P.O.  Box  25042 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 
405/424-3010 
fax:  405/424-3018 

Vanished  Children's  Alliance 
1407  Parkmoor  Avenue 
Suite  200 

San  Jose,  CA  95126 

408/296-1113 

fax:  408/296-1117 

Work  Achievement  Values 
and  Education  (WAVE) 
501  School  Street,  S.W. 
Suite  600 

Washington,  D.C.  20024-2754 

202/484-0103 

fax:  202/488-7595 


Youth  Build  U.S.A. 
58  Day  Street 
P.O.  Box  440322 
Somerville,  MA  02144 
617/623-9900 
fax:  617/623-4331 

Youth  Law  Center 
1325  G  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
202/637-0377 
fax:  202/347-0493 

Youth  Policy  Institute 
1333  Green  Court,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
202/638-2144 
fax:  202/638-2325 

Youth  Service  America 
1101  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  200 

Washington,  D.C.  20005-5002 

202/296-2992 

fax:  202/296-4030 
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National  Association  of  Counties 
Children's  Initiative 
440  First  Street,  N.W. 
Eighth  Floor 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 

202/393-6226 

fax:  202/393-2630 

National  Conference  of  State 

Legislatures 
Children  and  Families 

Program 
1560  Broadway 
Suite  700 

Denver,  CO  80202 
303/830-2200 
fax:  303/863-8003 


National  Governors'  Association 
Governors'  Campaign  for  Children 
Hall  of  the  States 
444  North  Capitol  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  267 

Washington,  D.C.  20001-1512 

202/624-5300 

fax:  202/624-5313 

National  League  of  Cities 
Children  and  Families  in  Cities 

Program 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  600 

Washington,  D.C.  20004 

202/626-3030 

fax:  202/626-3043 


1  Inclusion  of  a  national  public  interest  group  on  this  list  does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
the  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (DHHS),  or  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  (NCFY).  Moreover, 
points  of  view  and  opinions  expressed  by  these  organizations  do  not  necessarily  represent 
the  official  position,  policies,  or  views  of  FYSB,  the  DHHS,  or  NCFY. 
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National  Urban  Coalition 
727  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Ninth  Floor 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

202/986-1460 

fax:  202/986-1468 


U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
1620  Eye  Street,  N.W. 
Fourth  Floor 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
202/293-7330 
fax:  202/293-2352 


National  Urban  League,  Inc. 
1111  14th  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  1001 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

202/898-1604 

fax:  202/408-1965 
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The  Allstate  Foundation 
2775  Sanders  Road 
Suite  F3 

Northbrook,  IL  60062 
847/402-5502 

Charles  A.  Frueauff  Foundation,  I: 
3  Financial  Center 
900  South  Shackleford  Road 
Suite  300 

Little  Rock,  AR  72211 
501/219-1410 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation 
1200  Mott  Foundation  Building 
Flint,  MI  48502-1851 
810/238-5651 
fax:  810/766-1753 


Dr.  Scholl  Foundation 
11  South  La  Salle  Street 
Suite  2100 
Chicago,  IL  60603 
312/782-5210 

Ewing  Marion  Kauffman 

Foundation 
4900  Oak  Street 
Kansas  City,  MO  64112-2776 
816/932-1000 

FannieMae  Foundation 
4000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20016-2899 
202/274-8000 

Ford  Foundation 
320  East  43rd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212/573-5000 
fax:  212/599-4584 


1  Inclusion  of  a  foundation  on  this  list  does  not  imply  endorsement  by  the  Family  and 
Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS),  or  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  (NCFY).  Moreover,  points  of 
view  and  opinions  expressed  by  these  organizations  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  offi- 
cial position,  policies,  or  views  of  FYSB,  the  DHHS,  or  NCFY. 
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J.C.  Penney  Corporate  Giving 

Program 
P.O.  Box  10001 
Dallas,  TX  75301-1321 
214/431-1349 
fax:  214/431-1355 

The  JM  Foundation 

60  East  42nd  Street 

Room  1651 

New  York,  NY  10165 

212/687-7735 

The  Kresge  Foundation2 
3215  West  Big  Beaver  Road 
P.O.  Box  3151 
Troy,  MI  48007-3151 
810/643-9630 
fax:  810/643-0588 

Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 
One  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10010-3690 
212/578-6272 


Mitsubishi  Electric  America 

Foundation 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  1020 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202/857-0031 

fax:  202/857-0056 

Nike  Corporate  Contributions 

Program 
1  Bowerman  Drive 
Beaverton,  OR  97005 
503/671-6453 

The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
One  Commerce  Square 
2005  Market  Street 
Suite  1700 

Philadelphia,  PA  19103-7017 

215/575-9050 

fax:  215/575-4939 

Public  Welfare  Foundation 
2600  Virginia  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  505 

Washington,  D.C.  20037-1977 

202/965-1800 

fax:  202/625-1348 


Contributions  are  in  the  form  of  capital  campaigns  and  building,  equipment,  and  land 
acquisition. 
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The  Robert  Wood  Johnson 

Foundation 
P.O.  Box  2316 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-2316 
609/452-8701 
fax:  609/987-8845 

The  Tides  Center 
Presidio  Building 
1014  Lincoln  Boulevard  and 
Torney  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  29903 

San  Francisco,  CA  94129-0903 

415/561-6400 

fax:  415/561-6401 


The  UPS  Foundation 
55  Glenlake  Parkway,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  GA  30328 
404/828-6451 

W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
One  Michigan  Avenue,  East 
Battle  Creek,  MI  49017-4058 
616/968-1611 
fax:  616/968-0413 
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The  following  list  contains  Federal  agencies  that  support  community- 
based  programs  and  initiatives  benefiting  young  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies. A  brief  description  and  Internet  address,  when  available,  are  provided 
for  each  agency.  Many  agencies  are  still  developing  their  Internet  home- 
pages; for  more  information  on  an  agency  without  a  current  Internet 
address,  please  call  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Families  &  Youth  at 
301/608-8098.  Please  also  note  that  Federal  programs  and  initiatives  are 
subject  to  change  because  of  legislative  or  executive  branch  actions. 


Corporation  for  National  Service 

www.cns.gov 

•    Office  of  AmeriCorps 

www.  ens .  gov/americorps .  html 

AmeriCorps,  the  domestic  Peace  Corps,  is  a  private-public  partnership 
dedicated  to  strengthening  and  improving  communities  through  the 
service  of  its  more  than  25,000  members.  In  return  for  their  service, 
members  receive  assistance  in  financing  their  education. 
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■    Office  of  AmeriCorps  National  Civilian  Community  Corps 

www.  ens .  gov/kellynccc .  htm 

The  Office  of  Americorps  National  Civilian  Community  Corps,  part 
of  AmeriCorps,  focuses  on  projects  that  protect  and  conserve  nat- 
ural resources,  promote  public  safety,  and  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  young  people.  Some  Corps  members  also  are  trained  to 
assist  with  disaster  relief.  Corps  members  receive  training  before 
they  begin  their  community  service  and  are  responsible  for  identi- 
fying, planning,  and  completing  their  service  projects.  The  program 
is  open  to  young  adults  age  18-24. 

•    Office  of  Learn  and  Serve  America 

www .  ens .  gov/learn .  html 

Learn  and  Serve  America  provides  grants  to  teachers  and  community 
members  who  involve  students  in  community  service  related  to  their 
school  studies.  Learn  and  Serve  America  has  two  components: 
(1)  Learn  and  Serve  America  K— 12:  School-  and  Community-Based 
programs,  which  support  service  learning  for  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  school  students,  and  (2)  Learn  and  Serve  America  Higher 
Education  programs,  which  support  postsecondary,  school-based 
sen  ice  learning  projects. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

www.usda.gov 

•    Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
U.S.  Forest  Service 

www.fs.fed.us 

Since  I960,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  overseen  use  of  the  Nation's 
forests  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  for  recreation,  timber,  and 
fish  and  wildlife.  Part  of  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  to 
provide  training,  education,  and  employment  to  the  unemployed,  the 
underemployed,  and  young  people. 

■    Human  Resource  Programs 

www.  doleta .  gov/programs/ factsht/jobcorps .  htm 

Through  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service 
(U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  operate  30  Job  Corps  Centers 
(see  p.  108).  The  Job  Corps,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  (see  p.  104),  is  a  residential  education  and  training  pro- 
gram for  unemployed  and  undereducated  youth.  When  operated 
by  either  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  or  the  National  Park  Service,  Job 
Corps  centers  are  called  Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service 
oversee  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  (YCC),  a  summer  employ- 
ment program  jointly  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  (see  p.  108). 
In  the  YCC,  youth  work,  learn,  and  earn  pay  by  doing  projects 
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that  further  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  within  the 
United  States. 

•    Research,  Education,  and  Economics 

Cooperative  State  Research,  Education,  and  Extension  Service 

www.reeusda.gov 

The  Cooperative  State  Research,  Education,  and  Extension  Sendee's 
mission  is  to  advance  research  and  education  in  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences  through  cooperative  partnerships  between  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

A  special  focus  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research,  Education,  and 
Extension  Service  is  the  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  at  Risk 
Initiative.  This  initiative  helps  communities  support  children  and  youth 
in  leading  positive  and  secure  lives  while  they  develop  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  making  the  transition  to  fulfilling,  responsible  adulthood. 

■    Families,  4-H,  and  Nutrition 

www.  reeusda .  go  v/new/  about/hobbs .  htm 

Families,  4-H,  and  Nutrition  offers  model  educational  programs  for 
families  and  youth  to  promote  human  development  and  to  stress 
the  importance  of  good  nutrition  in  human  development  and  well- 
being. 
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•    State  and  Private  Forestry 
Cooperative  Forestry  Staff 
Natural  Resource  Conservation  Education 

www.  f s .  f ed .  us/ outdoors/ nrce 

The  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Education  (NRCE)  program 
provides  educational  activities  to  help  people  learn  about  natural 
resources  and  how  to  use  them  responsibly.  The  NRCE  works  with 
existing  Federal  and  State  programs,  schools,  and  community  organi- 
zations to  further  environmental  education.  Several  NRCE  projects 
seek  to  help  urban  youth  become  aware  of  career  opportunities  in  the 
natural  resources  field. 


U.S.  Department  of  Defense 

www.  dtic .  dla .  mil/defenselink 

•    Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  Readiness 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve  Affairs 
Directorate  for  Civil  Military  Programs 

Through  the  National  Guard,  the  Civil  Military  Programs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  offer  training  opportunities  to  civilian  youth 
who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school.  These  programs  help  youth 
enhance  their  life  skills  and  employment  potential  while  rebuilding 
the  Nation's  infrastructure. 
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•  Personnel  and  Readiness 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Personnel  Support,  Families,  and  Education 
Office  of  Family  Policy,  Support  and  Services 

The  Office  of  Family  Policy,  Support  and  Services  establishes  policy 
regarding  family  violence  for  all  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  compo- 
nents. Each  military  service  has  a  Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP) 
designed  to  prevent,  identify,  report,  intervene  in,  and  treat  child 
abuse  and  neglect  and  spousal  abuse.  The  Office  assists  each  of  the 
military  services  in  developing,  establishing,  and  maintaining  a  FAP. 
The  Office  also  is  responsible  for  programming  for  children  and  youth 
living  on  military  bases. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

www.ed.gov 

•    Education  Outreach  Branch 
Student  Services  Division 
Office  of  Postsecondary  Education 
Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs 

www.  ed .  gov/off ices/ OPE/ OHEP/hepss/ upbound .  html 

The  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  supports  and  coordinates 
activities  that  assist  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  help  students 
pursuing  a  postsecondary  education. 

Upward  Bound,  administered  by  the  Office  of  Higher  Education 
Programs,  is  a  program  that  seeks  to  provide  low-income  and 
potential  first-generation  college  students  with  the  skills  and 
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motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school. 
Students  in  the  Upward  Bound  program  attend  daily  classes  in  the 
summer  and  on  Saturdays  during  the  school  year,  receive  health  and 
comprehensive  counseling  services,  and  participate  in  a  variety  of 
extracurricular  activities. 

•  National  School-to-Work  Office 

www.stw.ed.gov/ 

The  National  School-to-Work  Office  administers  School-to-Work 
Opportunities,  a  program  jointly  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (see  p.  104).  The  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  (P.L.  103-239)  authorized  grants  to 
States  and  localities  to  link  school-based  and  work-based  education. 

•  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 

Rehabilitative  Services 

www.ed.gov/offices/OSERS 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  provides  formula  grants  to  States  and  organiza- 
tions to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  children  (including 
abused  and  neglected  children)  and  adults  with  disabilities. 

•  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  Program 

The  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  Program  strives  to  reduce  youth 
involvement  in  illicit  drug  use  through  education  and  prevention  activ- 
ities. The  reauthorized  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  of  1994  (Title  IV  of  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1994 
[P.L.  103-382])  expanded  the  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  Program  to 
include  activities  to  prevent  youth  violence. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services1 

www.  os .  dhhs .  gov 

•    Administration  for  Children  and  Families 

www.acf.dhhs.gov 

The  Administration  for  Children  and  Families  is  responsible  for 
Federal  programs  that  promote  the  social  and  economic  well-being 
of  families  and  youth. 

■    Administration  for  Native  Americans 

www .  acf .  dhhs .  gov/programs/opa/f acts/ana .  htm 

The  Administration  for  Native  Americans  (ANA)  promotes  social 
and  economic  self-sufficiency  for  American  Indians,  Native 
Hawaiians,  Native  Alaskans,  and  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders. 
Grants  from  the  ANA  focus  on  various  areas  of  concern  to  Native 
American  youth  and  families,  such  as  the  availability  of  social  ser- 
vices, employment,  and  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 


ISee  also  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  "Youthlnfo"  home  page 
(http://youth.os.dhhs.gov/),  which  includes  statistics  on  young  people,  new  reports  and 
publications  about  adolescents,  information  for  parents  of  adolescents,  and  links  to  other 
youth-related  home  pages. 
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■    Administration  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families 

www .  a  cf .  dhhs .  go  v/programs/acyf/ index .  html 

The  Administration  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  administers 
programs  that  support  communities'  efforts  to  provide  services  to 
families  in  crisis  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  children, 
young  people,  and  families  in  at-risk  circumstances. 

♦  Child  Care  Bureau 

www.  acf .  dhhs .  gov/programs/ ccb/ 

The  Child  Care  Bureau  seeks  to  enhance  the  quality,  afford- 
ability,  and  supply  of  child  care  available  to  all  families.  The 
Bureau  administers  Federal  funds  to  States,  territories,  and 
tribes  to  assist  low-income  families  in  accessing  quality  child 
care  for  children  while  parents  work  or  participate  in  educa- 
tion or  training. 

♦  Children's  Bureau 

www.  acf .  dhhs .  gov/programs/cb/ 

The  Children's  Bureau  focuses  on  strengthening  families, 
improving  State  and  local  child  welfare  services,  finding  per- 
manent homes  for  children  who  cannot  stay  in  their  own 
homes,  and  improving  the  quality  and  availability  of  child  care 
services.  The  Children's  Bureau  accomplishes  these  goals 
through  entitlement  and  grant  programs  for  State  child  welfare 
agencies  and  Native  American  tribes. 
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♦  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau 

www.  acf .  dhhs .  gov/programs/fysb/ 

The  Family  and  Youth  Services  Bureau  (FYSB)  provides 
national  leadership  on  youth  issues  and  assists  individuals  and 
organizations  in  providing  effective,  comprehensive  services 
for  youth  in  at-risk  circumstances  and  their  families.  FYSB 
funds  grant  programs  that  support  locally  based  youth  services. 

♦  Head  Start  Bureau 

www.  acf .  dhhs .  gov/  programs/hsb 

The  Head  Start  Bureau  funds  comprehensive  developmental, 
health,  social,  and  parent-involvement  services  for  low-income 
preschool  children  and  their  families.  Head  Start  grants  are 
awarded  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  that  offer  a 
range  of  services  designed  to  provide  children  with  educational, 
social,  medical,  and  mental  health  assistance. 

■    Administration  on  Developmental  Disabilities 

www.  acf .  dhhs .  gov/  programs/ADD 

The  Administration  on  Developmental  Disabilities  supports  pro- 
grams that  protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  self-sufficiency  of 
youth  and  adults  with  developmental  disabilities  and  their  families. 

•    Office  of  Public  Health  and  Science 

The  Office  of  Public  Health  and  Science  provides  leadership  and  coor- 
dination for  activities  related  to  public  health  and  science  within  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
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■    Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 

www.cdc.gov 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention's  (CDC's)  mission 
is  to  promote  health  and  quality  of  life  by  preventing  and  control- 
ling disease,  injury,  and  disability. 

♦    National  Center  for  Chronic  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion 

www .  cdc .  gov/  nccdphp/ nccdhome .  htm 

The  National  Center  for  Chronic  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion's  (NCCDPHP 's)  mission  is  to  prevent  death 
and  disability  from  chronic  diseases;  promote  maternal,  infant, 
and  adolescent  health;  and  encourage  healthy  personal  behav- 
iors. The  NCCDPHP  achieves  these  goals  in  partnership  with 
health  and  education  agencies,  major  voluntary  associations, 
the  private  sector,  and  Federal  agencies. 

•    Adolescent  and  School  Health  Division 

The  Adolescent  and  School  Health  Division  provides  sup- 
port to  national,  State,  and  local  agencies  that  address  ado- 
lescent health.  The  Division  also  supports  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  guidelines  for  effective  school  health 
programs  and  policies. 
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! 

•    Nutrition  Division  i 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Branch 

■ 

i 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Branch  addresses  issues 
relating  to  the  health  of  mothers  and  their  children.  The 
Branch's  activities  include  administering  adolescent  preg- 
nancy prevention  programs. 

♦  National  Center  for  HIV,  STD  &  TB  Prevention 

www.  cdc .  gov/  nchstp/ od/ nchstp .  html 

The  National  Center  for  HIV,  STD  &  TB  Prevention  funds 
research  and  programs  designed  to  better  inform  health  care 
practitioners  and  others  about  the  spread  of  HIV/ AIDS,  sexual- 
ly transmitted  diseases,  and  tuberculosis.  As  part  of  its  mission, 
the  Center  seeks  to  improve  young  people's  access  to  preven- 
tive health  care. 

♦  National  Center  for  Injury  Prevention  and  Control 

www.cdc.gov/ncipc/ncipchm.htm 

The  National  Center  for  Injury  Prevention  and  Control  con- 
ducts and  monitors  research  on  the  causes  of,  risks  for,  and 
preventive  measures  against  intentional  and  unintentional 
injuries. 
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•    Division  of  Violence  Prevention 

www.  cdc .  gov/ncipc/dvp/dvp .  htm 

The  Division  of  Violence  Prevention  focuses  on  youth  vio- 
lence, family  and  intimate  violence,  suicide,  and  firearm 
injuries.  The  Division  supports  preventive  projects  and 
activities  that  complement  approaches  used  by  law 
enforcement  and  within  schools. 

♦    Office  on  Smoking  and  Health 

www.  cdc .  gov/nccdphp/ osh/ mission .  htm 

The  Office  on  Smoking  and  Health  serves  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  smok- 
ing and  health  activities.  The  Office  produces  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  on  the  health  consequences  of  smoking,  sur- 
veys and  analyzes  tobacco  use  and  its  impact,  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  health  departments,  and  conducts 
national  public  information  and  education  campaigns  about 
the  health  risks  associated  with  smoking. 

■    Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 

www.hrsa.dhhs.gov 

The  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration's  (HRSA's)  mis- 
sion is  to  contribute  to  improving  the  health  of  the  Nation  by 
ensuring  access  to  health  care  for  populations  that  are  disadvan- 
taged or  underserved. 
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♦  Bureau  of  Primary  Health  Care 

www.  bphc .  hrsa .  dhhs .  gov/ 

The  Bureau  of  Primary  Health  Care's  (BPHC's)  mission  is  to 
increase  access  to  comprehensive  primary  and  preventive 
health  care  and  to  improve  the  health  status  of  underserved 
and  vulnerable  populations.  Through  publications  and  State- 
based  cooperative  agreements,  the  BPHC  promotes  school 
health  centers  as  an  effective  way  to  improve  access  to  health 
services  for  vulnerable  children  and  adolescents. 

•    Healthy  Schools,  Healthy  Communities 

www.  bphc .  hrsa .  dhhs .  gov/hshc/hshc  1 .  htm 

Healthy  Schools,  Healthy  Communities  is  a  community- 
based,  prevention-focused  program  established  by  the 
BPHC  in  coordination  with  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Bureau.  Projects  funded  through  this  program  will  work  to 
reduce  the  critical  health  problems  of  school-age  children 
and  youth,  including  those  with  special  health  care  needs, 
by  improving  accessibility  and  increasing  utilization  of 
comprehensive  health  and  health-related  services. 

♦  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau 

www.  os .  dhhs .  gov/hrsa/ mchb 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau  provides  grants  to 
agencies  to  build  the  Nation's  infrastructure  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  to  mothers  and  children.  A  special  focus  is 
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on  serving  low-income  and  isolated  populations  who  other- 
wise would  have  limited  access  to  care. 

♦  Office  of  Minority  Health 

www .  os .  dhhs .  gov/progorg/  ophs/omh/ omh .  htm 

The  Office  of  Minority  Health  (OMH)  provides  leadership  for 
programs  and  activities  that  address  the  special  health  needs  of 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  The  OMH  assists  communities  in 
addressing  issues  such  as  access  to  affordable  health  care,  cul- 
tural barriers  to  care,  and  culturally  competent  approaches  to 
improving  health  service  delivery. 

■    National  Institutes  of  Health 

www.nih.gov 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  conduct  and  support  research  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  to  help  prevent,  detect,  diagnose,  and 
treat  disease  and  disability. 

♦  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 

Human  Development 

www.nih.gov/nichd/ 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment (NICHD)  conducts  research  on  human  development  as  it 
relates  to  the  health  of  children,  adults,  families,  and  commu- 
nities. The  NICHD  research  programs  focus  on  maternal  and 
child  health,  reproduction  and  contraception,  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  individuals  with  physical  disabilities. 
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♦  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

www.  nimh .  nih .  gov 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  conducts  and 
supports  research  on  mental  illness  and  mental  health,  includ- 
ing studies  of  the  brain,  behavior,  and  mental  health  services. 
The  NIMH's  goals  are  to  improve  the  mental  health  of  the 
American  people;  foster  better  understanding  of  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  those  with  mental  and  brain 
disorders;  and  prevent  mental  illness. 

♦  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 

www.nida.nih.gov/ 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA),  through  grants 
to  institutions  and  through  NIDA  s  Addiction  Research  Center, 
conducts  research  to  improve  the  understanding,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and  addiction. 

■    Office  of  Population  Affairs 

www.  os .  dhhs .  gov/  progorg/ opha 

The  Office  of  Population  Affairs  (OPA)  provides  resources  and 
policy  advice  related  to  population  and  reproductiv  e  health  issues, 
including  family  planning  and  adolescent  pregnancy. 
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♦  Office  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs 

www.  os .  dhhs .  gov/  progorg/opa/ oapp .  html 

The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Program,  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs,  supports  the  devel- 
opment of  innovative  programs  that  encourage  adolescents  to 
delay  sexual  activity  and  that  provide  health,  education,  and 
social  services  to  pregnant  and  parenting  adolescents  and  their 
families. 

♦  Office  of  Family  Planning 

www .  os .  dhhs .  gov/progorg/  opa/of p .  html 

Through  its  Family  Planning  Program,  the  Office  of  Family 
Planning  provides  funding  for  comprehensive  family  planning 
services  to  States,  family  planning  councils,  Planned 
Parenthood  affiliates,  and  other  public  and  private  entities  that 
provide  family  planning  services.  Through  its  grantees,  the 
Family  Planning  Program  serves  women  and  adolescents  at 
high  risk  for  unintended  pregnancies  and  sexually  transmitted 
infections. 

■    Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 

www.  samhsa .  gov 

The  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration's 
(SAMHSA's)  mission  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  prevention,  early 
intervention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services  for  substance 
abuse  and  mental  illnesses,  including  co-occurring  disorders. 
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♦  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services 

www.  samhsa .  gov/  cmhs/ cmhs .  htm 

The  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services  (CMHS)  leads  national 
efforts  to  demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  service 
delivery  models  for  promoting  mental  health,  preventing  the 
development  or  worsening  of  mental  illness,  and  treating  men- 
tal illness  among  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

♦  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention 

www.  samhsa .  gov/  csap/ csap .  htm 

The  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  (CSAP)  promotes 
the  development  of  comprehensive  prevention  and  interven- 
tion systems  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  other  drugs. 

♦  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

www.  samhsa .  gov/csat/csat .  htm 

The  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment's  (CSAT's)  programs 
focus  on  ways  to  improve  and  expand  treatment  and  recovery 
programs  for  people  who  abuse  alcohol  and  drugs.  CSAT  ini- 
tiatives promote  the  development  of  community-based,  coordi- 
nated systems  providing  comprehensive  treatment  services. 

•    Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  is  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
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Services  (DHHS)  on  policy  development  issues  and  is  responsible  for 
major  activities  in  the  areas  of  legislative  and  budget  development, 
strategic  planning,  policy  research  and  evaluation,  and  economic 
analysis.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation  works  closely  with  the  DHHS  operating  divisions  in  devel- 
oping policies  and  planning  policy  research,  evaluations,  and  data  col- 
lection in  support  of  broad  DHHS  and  Administration  initiatives. 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

www.hud.gov 

•  Office  of  Community  Viability 

The  Office  of  Community  Viability  assists  communities  in  developing 
economically  and  socially  viable  neighborhoods.  The  Office  adminis- 
ters programs  based  on  the  principle  that  residents  know  best  how  to 
improve  their  communities  and  that  each  community  must  plan  for  its 
own  revitalization  and  growth.  To  that  end,  the  Office  offers  technical 
assistance  and  information  services  and  administers  programs  that 
empower  community  residents  to  participate  in  community  planning 
and  development. 

•  Office  of  Native  American  Programs 

www .  codetalk .  fed  .us/ naprog .  html 

The  Office  of  Native  American  Programs  provides  a  range  of  programs 
for  Native  American  and  Native  Alaskan  youth  to  help  them  move 
toward  self-sufficiency. 
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•  Office  of  Public  and  Indian  Housing 

www .  hud .  gov/pih/pihabout .  html 

The  Office  of  Public  and  Indian  Housing  (PIH)  provides  Federal  assis- 
tance for  local  public  housing  agencies  and  Indian  housing  authori- 
ties. The  PIH  assists  in  the  planning,  development,  modernization,  and 
management  of  low-income  housing.  A  priority  of  the  PIH  is  promot- 
ing self-sufficiency  among  residents  and  reducing  dependence  on 
public  assistance,  including  providing  job  training  and  apprenticeship 
programs  for  young  people  living  in  assisted-housing  communities. 

•  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Community  Planning  and  Development 

www .  hud .  gov/cpd .  html 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Planning  and 
Development  awards  grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to  help 
them  carry  out  programs  that  promote  the  development  of  viable 
urban  communities.  The  Office  has  a  number  of  programs  that  pro- 
vide housing  and  supportive  services  to  various  populations,  including 
those  affected  by  substance  abuse,  HIV/ AIDS,  physical  disability,  and 
homelessness. 

■    Office  of  Economic  Development,  Community  and 
Economic  Development  Services 
Youth  Build  Division 

The  Office  of  Economic  Development,  Community  and  Economic 
Development  Services  administers  the  Youth  Build  program.  Youth 
Build  provides  opportunities  for  youth  in  economically  disadvan- 
taged circumstances  to  obtain  employment  training  and  education 
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through  work  experience  in  low-income  housing  construction  or 
rehabilitation. 

■    Office  of  Special  Needs  Assistance  Programs 

The  Office  of  Special  Needs  Assistance  Programs  provides  finan- 
cial support  to  projects  that  involve  the  acquisition,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  operation  of  housing  facilities,  including  grants 
for  programs  to  reduce  homelessness. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

www.usdoj.gov 

•    Office  of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services 

www.  communitypolicing .  org/  copspage .  html 

The  Office  of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS)  puts 
additional  police  officers  on  the  streets  and  promotes  community 
policing  strategies  to  help  reduce  crime.  Through  community  policing, 
citizens  work  with  the  police  to  design  lasting  solutions  to  community 
problems. 

The  COPS  Youth  Firearms  Violence  Initiative  supports  innovative  com- 
munity policing  approaches  to  fighting  firearms  violence  among 
young  people. 
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•    Office  of  Justice  Programs 

www.ojp.usdoj.gov 

The  Office  of  Justice  Programs  works  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  to  develop,  operate,  and  evaluate  criminal  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice programs.  The  Office  strives  to  make  the  Nation's  criminal  and 
juvenile  justice  systems  more  effective. 

■  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 

www.  ojp .  usdoj .  gov/BJA 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  provides  training  and  technical 
assistance  and  establishes  demonstration  programs  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  crime,  enforcing  drug  laws, 
and  improving  the  functioning  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Areas 
of  emphasis  include  community-based  prevention  strategies  and 
antidrug  and  violent  crime  reduction  activities. 

■  National  Institute  of  Justice 

www.  ncjrs .  org/nijhome .  htm 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ)  sponsors  research  on  crime 
and  criminal  justice  and  evaluates  programs  designed  to  reduce 
crime.  In  addition,  the  NIJ  provides  training  and  technical  assis- 
tance for  criminal  justice  agencies. 
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■  Office  for  Victims  of  Crime 

www .  nc  jrs .  org/ovchome .  htm 

The  Office  for  Victims  of  Crime  provides  funding  for  victim  ser- 
vices, supports  training  for  professionals  who  work  with  crime 
victims,  and  develops  programs  to  enhance  victims'  rights  and 
services. 

■  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

www.  ncjrs .  org/oj  jhome .  htm 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(OJJDP)  provides  direction,  coordination,  and  resources  to  pre- 
vent, treat,  and  control  juvenile  delinquency.  The  OJJDP  also 
strives  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system  and  to  address  the  problem  of  missing  and 
exploited  children. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

www.dol.gov 

•    Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

www.doleta.gov 

The  Employment  and  Training  Administration  (ETA)  seeks  to  ensure 
that  workers,  employers,  students,  and  those  seeking  work  have 
access  to  employment  information,  services,  and  training.  The  ETA 
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accomplishes  this  goal  by  supporting  the  development  of  local  mar- 
kets to  provide  such  resources. 

The  ETA  administers  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  which 
awards  grants  to  provide  job  training,  job  search  assistance,  and  coun 
seling  for  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and  youth,  dislocated 
workers,  and  others  who  face  significant  employment  barriers.  The 
JTPA,  which  became  effective  on  October  1,  1983,  seeks  to  move  job- 
less individuals  into  permanent,  self-sustaining  employment. 

■    Office  of  Job  Training  Programs 

The  Office  of  Job  Training  Programs  develops  and  issues  Federal 
policies  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  JTPA. 

♦  National  School-to-Work  Office 

www.stw.ed.gov/ 

The  National  School-to-Work  Office  administers  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities,  a  program  jointly  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  (see  p.  87)  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  (P.L. 
103-239)  authorized  grants  to  States  and  localities  to  link 
school-based  and  work-based  education. 

♦  Office  of  Job  Corps 

www.  doleta .  gov/programs/ f actsht/jobcorps .  htm 

The  Office  of  Job  Corps  administers  the  Job  Corps,  a  residen- 
tial educational  and  vocational  training  program  for  unem- 
ployed and  undereducated  youth.  Most  Job  Corps  centers  are 
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operated  through  contracts  with  private  industry  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Through  an  interagency  agreement,  however,  30 
Job  Corps  centers  (called  Civilian  Conservation  Centers)  are 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture)  (see  p.  83)  and  the  National  Park  Service  (U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  (see  p.  108). 

♦  Office  of  Special  Targeted  Programs 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Programs 

www.  doleta .  gov/ programs/factsht/migrants .  htm 

The  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Programs  help  combat 
chronic  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  substandard 
living  conditions  among  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
and  their  families.  These  programs  help  farmworkers  who  seek 
alternative  job  opportunities  to  secure  stable  employment  at  an 
income  above  the  poverty  level.  In  addition,  the  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Farmworker  Programs  are  designed  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing standard  of  those  who  remain  in  the  agricultural  labor  force. 

♦  Office  of  Special  Targeted  Programs 
Native  American  Programs 

www.  doleta .  gov/  programs/f actsht/indians .  htm 

The  Native  American  Programs  help  eligible  individuals  pre- 
pare for  and  hold  productive  jobs  by  offering  job  training,  job 
referrals,  counseling,  and  other  employment-related  services, 
such  as  child  care,  transportation,  and  training  allowances. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

www.doi.gov 

•    Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

www .  doi .  gov/bia/ aitoday/bia-edu .  html 

The  mission  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  and  economic  opportunities  of  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaskan  Natives  and  to  protect  and  improve  the  trust  assets  of  these 
groups.  The  BIA  provides  a  range  of  services  to  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaskan  Natives,  including  law  enforcement,  education,  leasing  of 
land,  business  loan  opportunities,  housing  improvements,  and  social 
services.  Through  its  child  protection  coordinator,  the  BIA  facilitates 
interdisciplinary  responses  to  issues  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and 
coordinates  programs  addressing  child  abuse  among  BIA's  offices  and 
divisions. 

■    Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 

http ://  shaman .  unm .  edu/ oiep/home .  htm 

The  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs'  goal  is  to  raise  educa- 
tional achievements  of  Native  American  students  in  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs-funded  schools  by  the  year  2000  through  the  "Indian 
America  2000  Goals."  To  that  end,  the  Office's  Branch  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  administers  a  range  of  pro- 
grams that  provide  supportive  services  to  Native  American  stu- 
dents and  their  families. 
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■  Office  of  Tribal  Services 
Division  of  Social  Services 

The  Division  of  Social  Services  helps  provide  child  protective  ser- 
vices to  Native  American  families  living  on  reservations. 

♦    Office  of  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Prevention 

The  Office  of  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  coordi- 
nates and  oversees  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  con- 
cerned with  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  abuse. 

■  Office  of  Tribal  Services 
Tribal  Government  Services 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Judicial  Services 

The  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Judicial  Services  is  responsi- 
ble for  protecting  life,  developing  methods  and  expertise  for  con- 
ducting successful  conflict  resolution  and  criminal  investigations, 
and  implementing  legally  sanctioned  remedial  actions,  detention, 
and  rehabilitation.  The  Division  also  assists  tribal  governments  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  impartial  and  fair  judicial  systems 
while  ensuring  that  these  systems  keep  pace  with  legal,  social, 
political,  demographic,  and  technological  developments. 

•    Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
National  Park  Service 

www.nps.gov 

The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  is  dedicated  to  conserving  the  natural 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  Nation's  parklands. 
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■    Park  Operations  and  Education 
Youth  Activities  Office 

Through  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture)  operate  30  Job  Corps  Centers  (see 
p.  83).  The  Job  Corps,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  (see  p.  104),  is  a  residential  education  and  training  program 
for  unemployed  and  undereducated  youth.  When  operated  by 
either  the  National  Park  Service  or  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Job 
Corps  centers  are  called  Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 

In  addition,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
jointly  oversee  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  (YCC),  a  summer 
employment  program  for  young  people  (see  p.  83).  In  the  YCC, 
youth  work,  learn,  and  earn  pay  by  doing  projects  that  further  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  within  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 

www.ustreas.gov 

•    Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 

www.  atf .  treas .  gov/ 

The  mission  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (ATF)  is 
to  reduce  the  criminal  use  of  firearms  and  misuse  of  explosives;  to 
ensure  the  collection  of  all  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  firearms  tax  rev- 
enues; to  stop  prohibited  trade  practices  in  the  alcoholic  beverage 
industry;  to  investigate  individuals  who  use  firearms  in  illegal  narcotics 
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activities;  and  to  suppress  the  illicit  manufacture  and  sale  of  non- 
tax-paid alcoholic  beverages. 

The  ATF  administers  Gang  Resistance  Education  and  Training 
(G.R.E.A.T),  a  structured,  school-based  program  that  helps  children 
resolve  conflicts  without  resorting  to  violence  and  resist  the  pressure 
to  join  gangs.  Through  the  program,  children  also  learn  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  drugs  on  both  the  user  and  the  user's  family  and 
friends.  The  G.R.E.A.T.  curriculum  is  taught  at  the  junior  high/middle 
school  level  by  trained,  uniformed  police  officers  and  Federal  agents. 
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